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THE HUSBAND’S RUSE. 


BY E. W. DEWEES. 


Two handsome children—a boy of twelve, 
and a girl of ten years of age, were wandering 
together about a garden. They carried between 
them a great wicker basket, which they were 
filling with the choicest of the flowers, and 
exclamations of delight and exultation burst 
forth, as a bud or blossom more beautiful than 
its fellows, was added to the glowing collection 
which already graced the basket. 

All was pleasant and harmonious, till the boy, 
Pemberton Walton, chanced to say, 

“Look, Louisa, did you ever see such a beau- 
tiful rose? I declare,” he added, laughingly, as 
he held it beside her face, ‘‘it’s even prettier 
than you are yourself!” 

Louisa’s face flushed angrily; she pushed the 
rose away, exclaiming with a pout, 

“T hate roses!” 

Pemberton laughed, as he replied good-na- 
turedly, ‘No, you don’t, Lou, you oniy don’t 
like their beauty to be praised at the expense 
of yours. Ah, Lou, Lou, jealous of a rose!” 

But Louisa’s pretty face remained clouded, 
and it was not till her companion’s unfailing 
good-humor had borne a pretty severe test, that 
she deigned once more to smile and be agreeable. 

Ten years later saw that same boy and girl 
united as husband and wife. 

Time had made little change in them. The 
disposition of each remained as in childhood. 
Pemberton, the gay, careless boy, was equally 
open and good-natured asa man. And Louisa, 
with much that was amiable and good, still re- 
tained her besetting sin—her jealous, exacting 
temper. 

It was impossible but that Pemberton should 
be fully aware of this unlovely fault in the “lady 
of his love, ‘‘for it had been hers all her life, 
and many a time and oft, had he been forced to 
note it during their courtship; but he had the 
advantage of knowing also Louisa’s many fine 
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and noble qualities, and he thought he was able 
to estimate exactly what risk he ran in trusting 
his happiness to her keeping. Besides, his 
almost unfailing good-humor enabled him to 
bear with, or laugh off her jealous fancies, as 
few men could, or would have done, and he 
hoped that his devotion, and her own good sense 
would, in time, cure her of her folly. 

For a month or two after marriage, even 
Louisa was satisfied in the exclusive devotion 
of her husband lover. But when the wedding 
tour was over, and two honeymoons were passed, 
and the young husband, as was inevitable in the 
nature of things, began to return to old pursuits 
and. occupations, Louisa was unable to endure 
this abridgment of her prerogatives—she could 
not bear to feel that she was but one of many 
objects of interest to her husband, when she had 
once been all in all. 

She gave herself up to fit after fit of jealous 
wretchedness; tormenting her truly kind and 
forbearing husband, and annoying herself almost 
sick. 

Did Pemberton come home half an hour late 
to dinner, or tea, he was sure to find his wife 
in a fit of the pouts, occasioned by his cruel 
desertion and neglect. Did he chance to omit 
the slightest attention or caress, to which she 
had been accustomed, she was certain to notice 
it, and he was often surprised by a shower of 
tears, the cause of which he could not even 
guess. Worst crime of all was it, he found, to 
profess ignorance on such occasions—that was 
but adding insult to injury. Do what he would, 
say what he would, unless he was entirely occu- 
pied with Louisa, to the exclusion of all other 
objects and thoughts, he found himself adjudged 
a cruel monster, guilty of making a fond and 
lovely wife ‘“‘very unhappy.” 

In vain he sought by every reasonable con- 
cession, by playful raillery, and fond assurances 
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of undiminished affection, to tranquilize and 
soothe her—Louisa was jealous of the very cigars 
he smoked—the books he read—the friends he 
walked with—the horses he rode; and did he 
venture to have a pleasant chat with a lady 
friend, her lovely blue eyes turned absolutely 
green. 

Pemberton, with all his good-nature, began to 
find things unendurable. Some way must be 
found to cure his wife of her folly, or she would 
render them both wretched. But how could it 
be done? Should he take her aside and reason 
with her on the fvolishness and absurdity of her 
conduct? No, that plan had been already many 
times unsuccessfully tried. 

Should he by a pretended flirtation give her 
apparently real cause for jealousy, and so cure 
her of her groundless fancies? The project 
seemed more feasible, but knowing Louisa’s pas- 
sionate and impulsive nature, he was positively 
afraid to attempt it—visions of daggers and 
poison passing unpleasantly through his mind. 

He finally resolved to make an attempt to con- 
quer her with her own weapons. 

Accordingly, on coming home one evening, 
instead of going to his wife ag usual to dissipate 


the gloom he perceived on her brow, by his atten- 
tions and caresses, he threw himself silently on 
a lounge, without taking the slightest notice of 
her. - 

Louisa was astonished. Never before had her 
husband failed to greet her tenderly on his 


return-home. She did not know what to make 
of it. Though unwilling to compromise her 
dignity, she could not resist stealing a glance 
or two at him from under her eyelashes. She 
fancied he looked pale—and certainly something 
must be the matter, or he would never act so. 
Either he was sick, or some dreadful misfortune 
had overtaken Lim. 

Quite softened by the thought, Louisa rose 
and coming up to him, said kindly, 

‘‘What is the matter, dear Pemberton, are 
you ill?” 

‘‘Headache,” returned he, shortly. 

“Oh!” said Louisa, affronted by his tone— 
and she said to herself as she resumed her seat, 
and took up the novel she was pretending to 
read, ‘Only a little headache—I’m not going to 
make a fuss over him for a trifle like that, when 
he causes me such torments, and then smiles at 
my agony,” and her heart swelled, and her eyes 
filled at the remembrance of her sufferings. 

Half an hour’s silence followed. 

Suddenly Pemberton sprang from his couch, 
and began to pace the room with gestures of 
great agitation, or suffering. 





Louisa’s fears returned. Something was wrong, 
that was certain. She threw her book aside, 
and entreated to know what was the matter. 

“Oh nothing—nothing. Don’t trouble your- 
self about/me—pray go and finish yéur novel— 
don’t ‘distarb yourself) I see;\it has come to 
this—I may suffer headache, fever, neuralgia, 
tortures, while the wife who once professed to 
love me sits and reads her novel. Talk to me 
about love grown cold, and changed affections,” 
he continued, volubly, imitating her own strains, 
“I see but too clearly now, where the change 
lies. Why, when we were first married, I 
remember that once, when I chanced merely to 
cut my finger, you were almost frantic with 
apprehension. You wanted to send for the 
doctor, and must needs bathe it in arnica, and | 
don’t know what—I must keep my bed—I must 
be bundled up to the chin in shawls for fear 
of lock-jaw. Now, I might have lock-jaw—scar- 
let fever—varioloid and chicken-pox all at once, 
and I don’t suppose you would throw aside your 
novel to help me.” 

More than ever astonished at her husband's 
conduct, Louisia could only suppose his wild 
talk to be the result of feverish delirium, and 
was confirmed in her belief that he was very ill. 

She followed him up and down the room, 
endeavoring to soothe him by expressions of 
affection and sympathy, and begging him to let 
her do something for him. ‘Might she not send 
for the doctor? or should she bring him a little 
toast and tea? or would he have his feet put in 
hot water, and go right to bed? or would he 
consent to let her apply just one neat little 
mustard plaster? it would give such instant 
relief to his poor head.” 

But Pemberton scouted at all her proposals— 
declared her offers came too late to change his 
opinion as to her indifference, and continued to 
rave about her unkindness, and the change he 
perceived in her feelings to him. The more 
Louisa protested her love and constancy, the 
more unreasonable and unconvinced he seemed 
to be; till she was ready to cry from mere vexa- 
tion at finding all her protestations disbelieved. 
and her husband obstinately of ‘the same 
opinion still,” in spite of all she could say. 

At last, when he was quite tired out, Pem- 
berton allowed himself to be so far softened by 
Louisa’s persuasions as to permit her to lead him 
back to his lounge, to try to get a nap. She 
covered him with her shawl, and sat beside him 
smoothing his hair, till he appeared to drop into 
a slumber. 

Remembering that she was needed to giré 
some directions to her cook, Louisa endeavored 
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to rise noiselessly, with the intention of stealing 
softly from the room. But at her first move- 
ment Pemberton exclaimed, 

“What is the matter? What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” replied Louisa, quite flurried, ‘I 
was only going to speak to the cook a moment” 

“Going to speak to the cook!” repeated Pem- 
berton, contemptuously. ‘Pray, Mrs. Walton, 
make no excuses for releasing yourself from the 
dull task of attending a stupid, sick husband— 
pray go. and talk to your cook.” 

“Dear Pemberton, how suspicious you've 
grown,” said Louisa, really distressed. Her hus- 
band interrupted her, 

“I remember the time, when nothing, how- 
ever delightful, could win you from my side for 
a moment, when I had time to be with you— 
now, though I am ill, a miserable cook cannot 
fry a potatoe, but you must run to look on, and 
leave me to suffer alone.” 

“My poor husband, are you suffering much?” 
asked Louisa, soothingly. 

“My greatest sufferings are mental,” replied 
Pemberton, severely, as he suddenly hid his head 
in the cushions of the lounge, while his frame 
shook with a strange agitation. 

Louisa. flew to him in alarm; she was con- 
vinced he was about to be seized with some kind 
ofa fit, She hastily snatched the cushions from 





his face, and to her excessive surprise discovered 
her poor, sick, suffering husband convulsed with 
laughter. 

For some minutes astonishment held her spell- 
bound—then the perception of her husband’s 
ruse, and the lesson it was intended to carry, 
flashed upon her. She stood irresolute—half- 
angry, half-amused—in doubt whether to be 
indignant, or take part in the laugh against 
herself. 

Fortunately her better nature prevailed; and 
having relieved her feelings by calling Pember- 
ton ‘‘an unmitigated humbug,” she joined him 
in a fit of unrestrained merriment. 

She candidly admitted her defeat—acknow: 
ledged that Pemberton had proved himself an 
excellent mimic, and had not much overacted his 
part. 

Better than all, she was too sensible a woman 
not to profit by a lesson so fairly set before her, 
and from that day dated a great reform in her 
conduct. 

True, from force of habit, she sometimes 
seemed about to fall into her old jealous fancies; 
but whenever this danger impended, Pemberton 
was sure to be seized with a timely return of 
his feverish ravings; and so, by out-Heroding 
Herod, always contrived to remain master of the 
field. 





THE MAIDEN 


’S REPROOF. 


BY RICHARD COE. 


“I gave loved thee long, I have loved thee well, 

T have loved thee better than words can tell!” 

T heard a beautiful maiden say 

To her youthful lover wild and gay; 

But he answered her neither with words nor sighs, 
And the tears sprang forth in the maiden’s eyes, 
As he tarned with a careless air away 

From the one he had sworn to protect for aye! 


“T have loved thee long, I have loved thee well, 
Thave loved thee better than words can tell!” 
Were the self-same words ’twas my lot to hear 
This reckless lover pour in the ear 





Of another maiden, fair and bright, 

As the star of eve in the brow of night; 

Her answer to him was a chill, cold frown, 

That brought the proud hopes of the lover down! 


“T have loved thee long, I have loved thee well, 
I have loved thee better than words can tell!” 
He whispered again in the ear of her 

Who had bowed at his shrine a worshipper ; 

But he came too late, and he had not power 

To move her now, as in happier hour; 

And her answer was, “I have loved thee well, 
But now no words my scorn can tell!” 
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WAR. 


Tuey paint thee, War. all glorious as the day, 2 
Pride in thy port, and glory in thy eye, 

Applanding peoples crowding round thy way, 

And Heav'n itself resdunding “Victory!” 


I see thee different. Amid wasted fields, 

And blazing towns, and streams of human gore, 
Dead soldiers, orphans, battered guns and shields, 
A spectre grim! for such thou art, ob! War. c¢. A. 





VARIETIES. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


A COUNTRY PIC-NIC. 

‘* Heng we are,” says the minister, cheerfully. 

‘“‘And the cars not come,” adds a pouting-lip- 
ped, rosy-faced damsel. 

What a bevy of women—we beg pardon— 
ladies, from one year old and upward! What 
a galaxy of beauty! What beds of pinks and 
tulips and orange roses, and blue bells and but- 
ter-cups their pretty bonnets resemble! Just 
look at them; a rainbow chipped all into pieces 
could not resolve itself into a greater infinitude 
of coloring. 

‘*Where’s my Jim?” cries a corpulent lady, 
elbowing her way through the crowd with ener- 
getic pushes; ‘‘my Jim, I’ve lost little Jimmy, 
and the cars a coming.” 

‘‘ Here he is,” says the pleasant pastor, smiling, 
‘helping himself to the contents of your cake- 
basket.” The fat lady almost collapses as she 
sees the last morsel of her favorite slice disap- 
pear. She looks wrath at him—but the minister 
is by; it won’t do to scold—so she only grinds 
her teeth, and takes the wicked urchin with an 
affectionate (?) squeeze by the shoulder, mut- 
tering with peculiar emphasis, ‘‘oh, you /’”—but 
here language fails. 

Spit, spit—clatter, clatter and whew! witha 
whistle as loud as that of old Atlas, (who doubt- 
less kept his spirits up in whistling under his 
burden) onward rush the cars. Now for bustle 
and confusion ‘‘ worse confounded.” In vain the 
panting minister exhorts to order; they might 
listen to his warnings from the pulpit, but ina 
railway station—never. 

And this is going to a country pic-nic! To 
whirl past amalgamated trees, fences, farms, and 
a strip of blue-white river for miles, and rusti- 
cate in a grove on the edge of the rail. That is 
not the way we like to pic-nic. Give us the 
country frolic, where the wagons are brought 
on gay with red streamers and flags, and fresh 
dew-sprinkled roses ; from wreaths and pendents 
of which peep out happy, smiling ruddy, faces. 
We prefer the old hay-cart, that Dick the farmer 
—joking, sunburnt Dick—heaped high with the 
nice-smelling hay only yesterday—and the scent 
of the clover yet clings to the rude vehicle. This 
with wives and little ones happy at our side, is 
country pleasure. Out with your flying cars; let 
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us stop to snuff the orchard perfume, to gather 
blackberries, to break off slender limbs and whip 
up the old cart horse, who knows we’re only in 
fan, and wouldn’t jog an inch further for prince 
or queen. 

And then to drive home at a moderate pace 
over the old county road, hallooing to the farmers 
coming home with empty carts, singing snatches 
of pleasant songs; catching the swell of the 
scented fields, or the glory of the sunset clouds, 
joining in the hearty untrammeled laugh and 
innocent merriment of happy childhood—to get 
to the ancient homestead, its walls all brown and 
red with a century’s moss, to lead the venerable 
working quadruped dressed up with leaves and 
flowers as he is, to his supper, and then to go in 
and do justice to the fresh doughnuts and cheese 
—this is the way to have and enjoy a country 
pic-nic. Maids and lovers take notice. 


BAD BREAD AND BUTTER. 

We have acquaintance with a bright fellow, 
rejoicing in the cognomen of ‘Musty Crusty.” 
Those who know him very well call him Mustard 
—for it must be confessed his jokes sometimes 
sting. Those who do not pretend to intimacy 
(for the most part very small boys with cigars 
who imagine themselves men) nick-name him 
“Old Must.” Well, ‘Old Must” is something 
of a genius in his line—being mostly favorable 
toward gunning and punning. We were talking 
of a very unpleasant person one day, when sud- 
denly ‘Old Must” broke forth with, 

‘‘ Well, ladies and gentlemen, I don’t like Miss 
M-——-: shall I tell you the reason why ?” 

Of course the company wanted to know—s0 
Musty put on a proper face and said, 

“ Well, it’s because she’s very ill-bred, and! 
defy you to find any so disagreeable but her.” 


LET THEM CRY. 

THaT accommodating commodity, “exchang? 
paper,” says, “ Dutch babies never cry—long life 
to them.” 

Don’t anybody who has “ we toddling things,” 
say ‘‘amen” to that. One might as well love 
eternal sunshine—a fadeless blue never broken 
into rich fragments of painting by the clouds. 


| As soon would we possegs an automaton, or the 








SNOW-FLAKES. 
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figure from an old china tile as a baby that never 
cries. How could we prize the beauty or the 
good-nature of the little things without the 
shadows of baby grief as well as the lights of 
baby joy? The mother’s love would be but half 
drawn out, till she saw the quivering lip and tears 
relling over the innocent cheek. Thenshe holds 
her babe closer to her bosom, hushes him with 
sweet words, and sings soothing lullabys. 
Shouting, bounding, crying childhood for us. 
We remember once offering three spirited, curly- 
headed children, a trifling reward if they would 
keep entire silence for the space of thirty 
minutes. And a long and most wearisome half 
hour that one seemed to us. There they sat, 





each in her little chair, mute, motionless, with 
clasped hands and bright, restless eyes. The 
room was like a grave; and we could not forbear 
the thought, ‘suppose it were always so.” 

Let children be human. Let them laugh—let 
them weep. Let them fill the house with sun- 
shine or the noise of lamentation. When you 
look at them for the last time, as they sleep in 
their white shrouds, with flowers strewn about 
their dead beauty, you could bear the wildest 
shrieks, came they only from living lips. Let 
children be children. The world will teach them 
all too soon to plant the smile where the tears 
should spring; to wear the mocking mask of 
gladness when the heart is full of sorrow. 





SNOW-FLAKES. 


Drirtine o’er the sky of blue, 
Come light clouds of snowy hue, 
As come drifting fancies bright 
O'er the brain with golden light; 
Flit they o’er the azure sky, 

As our dreams go flitting by; 
Like a robe of spotless white, 
Unfolded by some fairy sprite. 


While the winds go dallying by, 

Drift they up the Western sky; 

Like a bird’s unfolding wing, 

With a noiseless pinioning; 

Like a downy eider bed, 

With white curtains overspread, 

Still clouds come—till one by one 

Down the white-winged snow-flakes come. 


Messengers all pure they are, 

From the spotless world afar; 

Surely snow-white angel hands, 
Gathered from unsullied strands 

Those fine flakes, and with light showers 
Flung them o’er this world of ours; 
And the rustling, falling snow, 

Seems like angel whispers low. 


Or perchance from fairy bowers, 

Downward come the snow-crowned flowers; 
Wreaths are falling on the lea, 

Twined by hands we may not see; 

Tey buds unfolding white, 

Gem the earth like stars of light: 

If not angels thus deck earth, 

Fairies give the snow-flakes birth. 


When was here the Summer-time, 

And the sweet-breathed flowers kept chime 
With the mystic fairy bells, 

Breathing incense from their celle, 

Wooing perfume o’er the breeze, 

From their fragrant, whisp’ring leaves, 





Till the downy music’s gush 

Died away in twilight’s hush, 
And the leaves were folded up 

In each floweret’s green-cleft cup; 


Then, mayhap with footsteps light, 
Forth came fairy, fay, and sprite: 
In the moonlight’s silvery hours, 
Gathered up the fairest flowers; 
Rose-leaves—buds of every hue, 
Laden heavily with dew, 

Far away were softly borne 

Ere awoke the sleeping morn. 


Wave they garlands fresh and bright, 
For their sinless brows of white, 
Bound them there with dewy spray 
Till their color fled away; 

Clasped they rose-leaves in their hands 
Till the touch of snowy wands 

Faded out the rosy hue— 

Crystalized the drops of dew— 

Then the flowers came to earth, 

Pure snow-flakes as e’er had birth. 


It may be that fairy spell 

Rests in every dale and dell: 

But we love the snow which rests 
On the vine-clad hill-top’s breast, 
Lifted, waved by every gale 

Like a fair bride’s snowy veil, 
Floating ‘round her fair and white, 
Like a misty wreath of light. 


Feathered snow-flakes softly rest 

On the earth; as to its nest 

Comes the dove with snow-white wing, 
When o’er fragrant seas comes Spring, 
Dazzling snow-flakes, glittering, fair, 
If not angels from afar, 

Give to earth a snow-white crown: 


Fairies send the snow-flakes down. P. A. E. 





HOW UNCLE JOE WAS CAUGHT. 


BY ELLA 


We all felt perfectly safe respecting uncle Joe, 
ever since the dislodgment of that artful house- 
keeper, who was always sighing and pitying his 
loneliness; for, although he counted his money 
by its hundreds of thousands, he appeared to 
think that he had been sent into the world for 
the express purpose of contributing to the hap- 
piness of his nieces, nephews, and hosts of rela- 
tions, that were as numerous as the legs of a 
centipede. 

Poor man! he was scarcely more active in the 
catastrophe I have to record than Jack Bunsby, 
of happy memory, who was so relentlessly cap- 
tured by the inexorable Mrs. Mac Stinger. 

It was a bright autumn morning—one of those 
days when people feel happy from very small 
causes, and part of the old innocence that existed 
when the world was a baby comes back and 
makes us thankful for the blue, sky and the 
warm sunshine—when ‘business is looking up,” 
and all wear smiling faces. The hour was an 
early one, and the pave was consecrated to Wall 
street brokers, merchants’ clerks, dressmakers, 
and school girls. 

A long, green veil floated obligingly down the 
back of the bonnet, and exposed a face that 
drew nearly all the eyes that encountered it 
back for a second look. It was as pretty as the 
face of the wax-doll the little girl is playing 
with; and Miss Emily was quite as well aware 
of this circumstance as the many pairs of eyes 
could wish her to be. 

She walked demurely on, pretending not to 
see; but presently a boyish face peered down 
into her own, and the books were taken from her 
hands with a manner of charming assurance. 

Emily blushed, and said, “‘ good morning, Mr. 
Buckley,” in answer to his “ good morning, Miss 
Halstead ;” and then they talked of the opera 
and the last party ; and Emily took care to speak 
very pleasantly to Clara and Ellen Newman, who 
passed them fearless; and the two walked on 
until they reached the corner where all the 
damsels at Madam C——’s school insisted upon 
being deserted by their attendants, in order to 
honor the pleasant fiction which madam indulged 
in, that her young ladies were too much engaged 
by their studies to think of such trifles as beaux. 

Honey Soareinl, thinking that Emily was a very 
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pretty little girl, and he didn’t know but he 
must contrive to meet her again; and Emily 
walked on with a heightened coior, as she called 
to mind Harry’s flattering remarks. 

The Halsteads were peopic who lived no one 
knew how, and made a show upon no one knew 
what; they had a handsome house, and gave 
very respectable entertainments, but Mr. Hal- 
stead never had been rich, and was always failing, 
Mrs. Halstead was looked up to as the principal 
wheel in the domestic machinery; and she hada 
manner of persuading people into the belief that 
she was quite able to accomplish impossibilities. 
She always dressed richly—had an imposing car- 
riage, and an aspect of perfect serenity and 
satisfaction. 

‘‘ Mother,” said Emily, as she came bounding 
into the drawing-room, ‘‘ Harry Buckley walked 
to school with me, this morning.” 

“Very well, indeed,” observed Mrs. Halstead, 
approvingly, “‘the Buckleys are of a good old 
stock.” 

Emily walked to the mirror and arranged her 
ringlets, while Mrs. Halstead fell into a pleasant 
reverie. She was not quite sanguine enough to 
consider the walk equal to an offer of marriage, 
but Emily was very pretty, and there was no 
knowing what might come of it. The Buckleys’ 
position was so decided that such a connection 
would establish them at once; and Emily noticed 
that her mother’s good-night kiss, that evening, 
was much warmer than usual. 

Things went on encouragingly for some weeks; 
Harry was invited to the house, and appeared to 
enjoy his visits there very much, had sent bou- 
quets and bon-bons; and Mrs. Halstead received 
very blandly all insinuations upon the subject 
from her acquaintances. 

But, one day, Emily came home very much 
out of humor; and the sharp-sighted mother 
soon ascertained that Harry Buckley had not 
made his appearance as usual. The next morn- 
ing, Emily received a bow from him, as he passed 
her with Adeline St Clair; and instead of going 
to school, she turned back and poured out her 
griefs upon her mother’s bosom. Figuratively 
that is, for, literally speaking, Mrs. Halstead 
would have been shocked at such a performance 
as involving the safety of her chemisette. 
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“Go up stairs, and bathe your eyes,” said she, 
atlength, ‘‘and say not a word of this to any one.” 

She paced up and down the room some little 
time, until she had entirely completed her plan; 
and then she wrote a note and despatched it 
immediately. She was a perfect Napoleon where 
defeat was concerned, and only braced herself 
up with fresh energy. 

But I believe I forgot to mention that Harry 
Buckley was a nephew of uncle Joe’s; that im- 
portant fact stated, we will now proceed. 

The note was addressed to a person whom 
Mrs. Halstead called her ‘‘friend,” and whom 
others. called her ‘‘factotum.” Mr. Miller was 
fond of oyster suppers, without possessing the 
means to indulge very often in such luxuries; 
he was, moreover, ready to be at the beck 
of anybody who gave frequent entertainments. 
He answered Mrs. Halstead’s summons to ap- 
pear, in person, without loss of time, 

“You are acquainted with Mr. Joseph Buck- 
ley?” asked the lady, abruptly; and that point 
being satisfactorily settled, a long conference 
ensueds which ended in the above-mentioned 
gentleman’s receiving a most unexpected call 
from Mr. Miller. 

Uncle Joe sat innocently reading some prosy 
book, for which he was not ashamed, at forty- 
five, to use spectacles boldly and openly, and not 
screw a glass in the corner of one eye as is the 
now-a-days custom with antiquated beaux. 

He pushed back the spectacles, and received 
Mr. Miller pleasantly, as usual; but, to his very 
great surprise, that gentleman remained a little 
distance off, as though afraid of being polluted 
by a close contact, and deliberately observed, 

“My dear fellow, I have a pretty serious 
charge to bring against you.” 

Uncle Joe turned around in his chair, and gazed 
at him with an expression of alarmed interest. 

“You are accused,” said his visitor, “of 
having trifled with the affections of a most inte- 
resting school girl, whom you have beguiled with 
honeyed words to believe in your sincerity; and 
now that the poor child’s heart is really inte- 
rested, you have meanly deserted her,” 

Uncle Joe was, at first, alarmed; but, as Mr. 
Miller proceeded, he called to mind the face and 
figure that he had encountered while shaving, 
that morning, and the idea of his having made 
such havoc with the heart of ‘an interesting 
young lady” struck him so ludicrously that, very 
much to his visitor’s amazement, he burst into a 
fit of laughter. 

“This will not do, sir,” said Mr. Miller, indig- 
nantly, “your levity is perfectly unfeeling.” 

Uncle Joe was frightened again. His mouth 





suddenly collapsed, as he exclaimed, in a sort of 
incredulous terror, 

“You do not dare to say that you believe me 
capable of such a thing?” 

Mr. Miller was somewhat daunted by the flash 
of his eye, and uncle Joe continued, triumph- 
antly, 

“A sober, old fellow, like me, who scarcely 
ever leaves the house, and when he does, it is 
with eyes fixed on his own nose, or on the 
ground—it is really too absurd!” 

Mr, Miller still. pretended incredulity; when 
uncle Joe suddenly exclaimed, struck with a 
bright idea, 

“T see itall mow! It is that good-for-nothing 
fellow, Harry! A pretty scrape he has been the 


means of getting me into!” 

‘*But how can I convince Mrs. Halstead of 
this?’ persisted Mr. Miller. 

**Mrs, Halstead?” repeated uncle Joe, “then 
it is that pretty little daughter of her’s? What 
The good-for- 


a shame for Harry to act so! 
nothing scamp!” 

Mr. Miller adroitly put into his head the mag- 
nanimous resolution of calling upon Mrs,» Hal- 
stead to assure her that he had not run away 
with her daughter’s affections; and uncle Joe 
agreed to go that very night. 

He was very particular about his cravat, and 
brushed his hair’ to an alarming degree of 
smoothness; scowling all the time at his own 
reflection in the glass, and thinking it @ very. 
queer business. Mr. Miller came, according to 
his promise; and the two wended their way to 
Mrs. Halstead’s. 

That lady received uncle Joe with much em- 
pressement; and then he had a confused consci- 
ousness of bowing through a mass of sunny 
ringlets, blooming cheeks, and eyes and dress 
that matched the skies. Uncle Joe was not 
accustomed to ladies’ society; and Mrs. Halstead 
soon drew him off for a private chat. 

“Poor Mr. Miller,” said she, with a most 
natural-sounding laugh, ‘show could he make 
so absurd a mistake? His friendship for the 
family,” she continued, ‘often leads him to do 
strange things, and Emily’s ridiculous penchant 
has made quite an impression upon him. She 
lauglis at it, herself, now.” 

“It was absurd,” said uncle Joe, with his 
good-natured laugh, “to suppose an old fellow 
like me capable of inspiring love in a beautiful 
young creature like that!” 

**Girls of, eighteen have loved men of forty 
before now,” replied the lady, ‘but the absurdity 
of the thing is to suppose you capable of trifling 
with the feelings thus aroused.” 
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“«T wonder how that will work?” thought Mrs. 
Halstead, as she crossed over to Emily, and 
whispered to her to play her most effective 
piece, 

It worked in this way. Uncle Joe very sud- 
denly awoke to the fact that he was not particu- 
larly happy, and that he might be a great deal 
happier; and when Miss Emily turned to him 
with a beaming smile, and asked him if he liked 
‘La Fille du Regiment,” he would have said 
‘*‘yes” to anything. How Harry could be such 
a blind idiot he could not imagine; and he 
sighingly wished himself twenty years younger. 

Mrs. Halstead was polite in the extreme, as if 
to indemnify him for the wound his feelings had 
received from ‘‘that absurd mistake of Mr. Mil- 
ler’s;” and he was invited to call again. 

He went very soon; bouquets poured in—in- 
vitations poured in—and finally, the proposal. 

‘Emily, you are to marry Mr, Buckley,” said 
Mrs. Halstead, one morning. . 


“Why, mother!” exclaimed Emily, “that old 
thing!” 

““You will have a carriage, diamonds, and 
box at the opera,” replied her mother, ‘Mr, 
Buckley is of a good old stock,.and you can tri- 
umph very pleasantly over that impertinent 
Harry.” 

Emily thought a few moments—went to the 
mirror and sighed—went to the window, and saw 
Mrs. Effingwell’s carriage and liveried servants; 
and just ‘three months afterward she was riding 
beside uncle Joe in just such an equipage. 

Harry, in a fit of despair, went off to Cali- 
fornia to dig for the gold that Miss Emily had 
wrenched from his grasp; and the rest of us 
went to the wedding, and abused the bride, and 
pronounced uncle Joe ‘“‘an old fool.” 

N. B.—Uncle Joe is decidedly jealous of Mr. 
Miller. He thinks that he dines there entirely 
too often, and “wonders what Emily can see to 





admire in him.” 





ANTICIPATION. 


BY CLARA MORETON, 


Oa, hasten on ye winged hours! 
I yearn once more to see 

The valley of my childhood’s home, 
The mountains, and the lea, 

The feathery groves that crown the hills, 
Or droop beside the stream, 

The silv’ry brooks, the murm’ring rills, 
Where dewy violets gleam. 

The winding path beside the lake, 
Where water lilies float, 

And spread at eve their stainless sails 
Like some sweet fairy boat. 


The dark grey rocks that raise their heads 
Far up the mountain side, 

The gentle stream that winds below 
Like clinging, timid bride. 

All—all my‘spirit pines to see— 
Each spot within that vale, 

Each looming crag, each mossy stone, 
Each verdant, smiling dale. 

Then hasten on ye winged hours, 
And o’er the swelling sea, 

Oh, safely launch and guide my bark 
Until thus blest I be. 
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ROSA SINE SPINA. 


BY WILLIAM BRODERICK LAWRENCE 


A FLOWER long sought for in this vale of tears, 
¥et never found by Poet or by Sage; 
The wished-for boon of youth and hoary age— 
No chronicle of its fair form appears. 


Youth seeks it-in fond beauty’s loving arms, 
The masy dance—the golden bowl filled high; 
In balmy climes where perfumed zephyrs sigh— 
Yet what remains of all these fleeting charms? 


Stern manhood seeks it in pursuit of wealth, 
Accumulating golden dross for those 


He knows not—searching for the fadeless rose 
Which grows a thorn with his departing health. 


Old age still seeks to find this precious flower, 
In richest bloom, without attendant thorn; 
Tn earth’s fair bowers it never yet was borne, 

Where ope alone the blossoms of an hour. 


And he who culls, alas! will be deceived, 
If Fancy paints in glowing colors fair, 





As thornless flowers, the roses blooming there, 
¢ Thus thousands upon thousands are deceived. 
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THE COBBLER OF NANTASKET. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


“ Here’s the smell of the blood yet—oh! oh! oh!”’—Macners. 


Oncz upon a time, as old-fashioned story-tel- 
lers say, there dwelt, inthe good town of Nan- 
tasket, a little, notable cobbler, who filled the 
neighborhood daily with the clack of his hammer. 
From sunrise to sunset 8 more vigorous awl was 
not plied in town. But no sooner had day de- 
parted than the bench was moved away, the lap- 
stone laid up, and the cobbler hied away to the 
village inn, whero in one corner of the ample 
chimney, with his mug of beer before him, he was 
accustomed to harangue his clique of admirers 
about the embargo, the tariff, the last news from 
England, our relations in China, and the various 
other matters which, in bye-gone times, puzzled 
80 many wise and hoary heads. On all these 
subjects our cobbler, after early twilight, was a 
perfect oracle, having read the history of Eng- 
land by Oliver Goldsmith, and being actually a 
subscriber for a newspaper, Not a negotiation 
miscarried, but he showed how it might have 
been concluded; at every battle lost abroad he 
proved in what way the defeated general had 
erred; and Napoleon, if the cobbler was to be 
believed, might have been reigning to this day, if 
he had bfft followed our hero’s advice. At such 
times how eloquent he grew! The very air with 
which he took the pipe from his mouth, and 
thumped upon the table with his brawny hand, 
infallibly made his audience gape with wonder, 
and his adversary scratch his head in his puzzle 
toreply. Few could compete with the little old 
cobbler; and so it came to pass that at last he 
grew to be quite a dictator, laying down the law 
much like Addison at Wills’, or glorious old John 
in his balcony. No matter who might advance 
an opinion, no one saw.its correctness until lei- 
surely taking his pipe from his mouth, and 
whiffing away till the smoke curled fantastically 
upward to the ceiling, he 


“Shook his ambrosial curls, and gave the nod.” 


The little cobbler moreover had at times been 
an officer of a. town meeting, and once indeed 
Was chosen an inspector of the election. Upon 
the memory of these honors he lived. He had 
ao a great turn for courts, was known to hold 
the judges in high reverence, deemed it quite a 
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distinction to be summoned as a witness, and 
having once sued a man for a debt, was con- 
stantly detailing what his lawyer said, and how 
energetically the court charged the jury in his 
favor. You were sure to get into his good graces 
at once by reminding him thereof. Could he 
have been a juryman he would have been de- 
lighted, But that honor was confined to free- 
holders, in the generation where his lot was cast; 
and all he owned was his bench, his lapstone, 
and a side of leather. So he had to pocket his 
hard fate as he best could. 

It so happened that about this time there came 
to the village a fat, red-faced tailor, who having 
been the tavern orator of the town he come from, 
set about attempting, as soon as he was settled 
at Nantasket, the dethronement of the cobbler. 
But this was no easy task. The old fellow was 
as sly as a fox, and, not knowing the metal of the 
new-comer, never even entered into an argument 
with him. He only cocked up his little snub nose 
whenever the tailor was mentioned. But the 
latter did not despair. He took a shop right 
opposite the stall of the cobbler, put in it a new- 
fashioned kind of casement called a bow window, 
and filled it from top to bottom with glossy coats 
and colored pictures of the fashions. The women 
were delighted, and having always hated Amasa 
because he was a bachelor, soon teased their 
spouses into high notions of the tailor’s eloquence. 
All the disaffected and envious likewise swelled 
his ranks, so that at last the empire became 
divided: and while the cobbler harangued in the 
chimney corner, the waggish tailor declaimed at 
the porch beside the door. 

One morning, just as the cobbler was sitting 
down to work, he noticed an unusual bustle in 
the street. Early as it was, a goodly portion of 
the townsfolk were already up, and little groups 
of men stood talking before the closed houses, or 
were hurrying down to the village landing. A 
short distance off, the tailor, mounted on a post, 
was gesticulating violently to a crowd of hearers. 
Amasa, at this sight, checked his curiosity, lit 
his pipe, took up. his last, and began to pelt 
away. But just then a hurrah met his ear. It 
was a part of the crowd cheering the tailor. He 
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could appear indifferent no longer. He threw 
down his hammer, smashed lis pipe to atoms, 
kicked his bench over, and flinging his apron 
after it set off to the landing in an agony of 
wrath, envy, and ambition. 

*‘Make way—here comes the man we want,” 
shouted @ detachment of his partisans, as they 
saw him approaching. The old fellow, gratified 
by such homage, mended his pace, the crowd 
opened before him, and there stood the two 
rivals, eyeing each other like game-cocks: the 
one panting with his race, and the other with 
the excitement of speaking. 

The truth was, the tailor was the cause of it 
all. He and a crony of his having been fishing 
down the bay, had brought back intelligence of 
a dead body washed up by the tide. The news 
spread like wild fire, waking all Nantasket an 
hour before its time. 

The cobbler had arrived in the very nick of 
time. The tailor was declaiming against a pro- 
position, first started by one of the cobbler’s 
chums, that a coroner’s jury should be empanelled 
to examine the corpse and collect evidence of the 
murder. For that a homicide had been perpe- 
trated no one appeared to doubt. 

The cobbler saw that the time had come when 
he must assert his supremacy, and so instead of 
avoiding battle, he courted it like a valiant man- 
at-arms. He perceived at once which way the 
popular feeling ran. Besides, if he took sides 
with the townsfolk, and routed the tailor from 
the field, his ambition would be gratified in get- 
ting a place upon the jury, for the coroner always 
made his selection indifferently from those at 
hand. Who knew, besides, but he might even 
be the foreman? And if it really was a murder, 
and the murderer should be caught and tried, 
what an important person would the foreman of 
this coroner’s jury be! 

“A dead body’s a thing, fellow-citizens,” he 
began, ‘that ought to be inquiredinto. There’s 
been foul, bloody, unnatural, cannibal murder 
committed, and it should be sifted to the bottom. 
It’s matter for a crowner’s jury. Who knows but 
the murderer may even now stalk abroad—in our 
midst perhaps—and that a jury might discover 
marks by which he should be detected ?—though 
for that matter,” he continued, looking hard at 
the tailor, ‘they needn’t go far for’em; for I’ve 
always said some people were no better than they 
should be.” 

‘‘Hurrah for neighbor Amasa,” roared a rag- 
ged hanger on. 

“‘Huzza!” sang another, “how he pitches it 
into Snip. I calkerlate that’s laying it on thick 
any how.” 





One would have thought, that, if the tailor had 
been as wary a bird as the cobbler, he would, 
after these demonstrations, have remained quiet; 
but he continued hinting at its expense, and the 
probability that the tide would wash away the 
body before the jury could get to the beach. 
The cobbler, at this, bristled up, and in a pretty 
loud tone remarked, 

‘What's expense to public justice? I don’t 
see why some people oppose investigation—for 
my part, I'll not sleep till it’s sifted, sifted, sir, 
to the very bottom—where’s the crowner?” 

The uproar now grew tremendous; the cobbler 
and the jury were the cries; and the partisans 
of the tailor were forced to hide their diminished 
heads. 

At last the coroner came, and that high func- 
tionary, after elbowing his way through the 
crowd, was greatly startled at the news, par- 
ticularly when he found how unanimous was the 
public will that he should sift the matter. Not 
wishing to be outdone by the cobbler’s alacrity, 
he vowed he would never shave till the body had 
been found and due measures taken to arrest the 
murderer. 

The cobbler’s triumph was now complete; but 
it did not.stop here. He was resolved to be fore- 
man of the jury, and after a little manceuvring 
his ambition was gratified. Amid the cheers of 
the excited townsfolk the party set forth. The 
tailor, however, who should have been their 
guide, was missing, and so it happened that they 
started with no information except that the body 
was ‘“‘near the point.” Now, unluckily, there 
were two points. But the cobbler vdwed they 
would soon find it nevertheless. Only, as they 
started, he hinted to several of his partisans, to 
keep a watch over the tailor, “for,” added he, 
prophetically, ‘he knows more of this affair, 
depend on’t, than he chooses to tell.” 

The bay coast was a low, sandy beach, front- 
ing out toward the ocean, and almost destitute 
of verdure. Just above high-water-mark a range 
of sand hills skirted the shore, undulating the 
horizon and giving a bleak and. barren aspect 
to the scene. On the opposite side of the bay 
rose up a line of hills and headlands, behind 
which towered the blue tops of the distant moun- 
tains. The whole coast was the scene of many 
a wild legend; and tradition reported that buc- 
caneers had buried treasures there. Haunted 
spots were pointed out where shadowy forms had 
actually been seen. Of these spectral spots, Point 
Neversink was the most fearful, and few men 
ventured to approach it after dusk. 

It was long past noon when the cobbler and 
his jury reached the beach, and as they mounted 
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one of the low sand hills the long line of coast 
opened before them. The sun was still intensely 
hot. The wind had died away leaving it a dead 
calm; not a shrub or tree was near to shelter 
them; and the atmosphere undulated hazily in 
the sultry sunshine. The tide was down, but on 
the ficod. The breakers rolled in, the foam 
combing along their crests, and then their dark 
wall tumbling headlong into foam. A few fowl 
ran along before the creamy sea water that came 
sliding up the sand, or nimbly followed the re- 
ceding undertow. Not a cloud was seen on high. 
A mile in the offing a solitary sloop, with its 
single tall mast and enormous mainsail, swung 
lazily upon the glittering deep; while away in 
the distance, like white-winged gulls, a few sails 
flashed in the sunshine. There was no sound 
but the roar of the surf and the wash of the 
undertow. Few spots are more desolate than a 
barren sea coast in the heat of a summer’s day. 

“Tt arn’t Point Neversink, I guess,” said the 
cobbler to his jury, not caring to visit that spot 
if he could avoid it, and contenting himself with 
a long survey through a very old, short-sighted 
spy-glass, “‘and so, gentlemen, we’ll sarch Point 
Woonsocket,” and the eager inquirers, big with 
their mission, followed the cobbler a mile or two 


up the coast. 

But their search was unsuccessful. They 
walked all over Point Woonsocket, went around 
every sand hill, and peered into every hole left 


by the tide. But all was in vain. At last they 
gave it up, called a council, and resolved re- 
luctantly to visit Neversink, hoping to reach it 
before dark. But when evening came on, they 
were still a mile or so from the point. At last 
the sun went down behind the distant hills, 
bringing their blue outline out in bold relief, and 
dyeing the distant sky with purple and gold. 
The breeze began to freshen, its low wailing 
coming to the ear with an unearthly sound. The 
people of a coast are always superstitious, and 
the worthy jury were not a whit behind their 
neighbors. Every man of it had seen some 
strange sight, or knew those who had; and as 
for the cobbler he was the very prince of ghost- 
seeers and story-tellers, So it happened, as 
twilight deepened, and they drew nearer to the 
haunted Point, that their pace slackened, they 
walked all in a heap, their voices sank into whis- 
pers, stories that made the hair stand on end 
circulated, and imperceptibly they worked them- 
selves up into that half frightened state in which 
children pass a church-yard at night. It would 
have done any skeptic in apparitions good, to see 
the cobbler meantime. Though quaking in his 
thoes, he forced himself to go a few paces in 





advance. His form half lost in the dim twilight, 
he was seen, beckoning on iis lagging followers, 
cheering their spirits and his own by whistling 
lustily, and all the time looking anxiously around 
or starting at the sound of the wind moaning 
across the sand hills. 

‘‘ Hark!” suddenly whispered one of the group, 
“did you hear anything ahead?” 

““No—you didn’t—did you?” replied the cob- 
bler, coming to a dead halt, and scarcely speak- 
ing for fright. 

They listened eagerly; each one looking the 
others by turns in the face. Sure enough a low, 
indescribable sound was heard on the other side 
of the sand hills, as if coming from something on 
the beach. 

“It’s a groan, isn’t it?” gasped one with a 
blanched face. 

*There’s Pint Neversink just ahead,” faltered 
another, and sinking his voice to the lowest whis- 
per, he added, ‘‘it’s nigh here they say Kidd 
buried his treasure and murdered his prisoners.” 

“There it is again, deacon—what shall we 
do?” said another, clinging to the church dig- 
nitary, as if safety was to be had there. 

‘*We’d better go back, hadn’t we?” asked the 
deacon, in reply. 

The cobbler had his own feelings, and was 
half disposed to take the advice. But when he 
thought how much it would redound to ‘his 
courage if he kept on, and how the tailor would 
triumph if he returned, he resolved to persevere. 
So having repeated all the verses of Scripture 
that he knew, he boldly proceeded ahead to re- 
connoitre. But as he was a sensible man, and 
saw no call for unnecessary noise, he took off his 
hat, and began to creep silently and stealthily 
toward the sand hill, stopping and putting his 
ear to the ground to listen, and then crawling a 
step or two further on. At last the outline of 
his head and neck was just visible in the dark- 
ness, boldly defined against the sky as he lifted 
it cautiously above the profile of the hill. Ina 
minute or two he drew it softly back, like a 
turtle retreating into his shell, and motioned for 
his followers to come on. But they did not move 
an inch. The boldest of them at last ventured 
to petition the cobbler to return. 

“What's the matter with you?” said the em- 
boldened foreman, but still speaking in a whis- 
per, ‘‘it’s only the tide washing agin the body, 
and not a groan.” 

“The body!—is it there?” eagerly asked the 
deacon. 

“I saw it just below high-water-mark,” an- 
swered the cobbler, “large and kind of dark 
like.” 
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Oh! I knew this was the Pint,” ejaculated 
the deacon, recovering spirit, ‘and I thought 
the noise was nothing after all, only you all 
seemed to think differently.” 

Nothing was now heard of but going on; the 
fright of the valorous jurymen was dissipated ; 
and each man seemed big with the consequence 
the discovery would give him with his townsman. 
But there was still enough of their late feelings 
left in them to make them converse in whispers. 

“There, gentlemen, it is, and yonder are the 
tracks of the men who visited it this morning,” 
solemnly said the cobbler, as they reached the 
brow of the hill; and he pointed about twenty 
yards off to a dark, shadowy object on the beach. 

‘‘And that’s a real murdered man—oh! the 
wickedness of the human heart!” ejaculated the 
deacon. 

“Follow me!” boldly said the cobbler, de- 
scending the hill. 

‘It’s half covered by sand, ain’t it?” whis- 
pered one. 

“It’s not very long,” said another, ‘‘don’t it 
seem to you to grow smaller?” 

‘‘Hush, didn’t its arm move then?” gasped a 
third, coming toa dead halt. 

**Pooh!” answered the cobbler, with férced 





boldness, but also stopping, ‘‘it’s only the tide 
tossing the limb.” 

They were now within a few yards of the long 
sought for corpse, but hitherto it had been too 
dark for them to see it distinctly. Just, how- 
ever, as the cobbler spoke, the moon broke sud- 
denly forth, sheeting the white coast in silver, 
and disclosing to their eager gaze, in the dead 
body before them, the dark form and gaunt pro- 
portions of—a HucE NEWFOUNDLAND boa. 

The laugh was so loud against the poor little 
cobbler, and the waggish tailor boasted so much 
of the success of his joke, that one morning the 
stall of Amasa was found unopened, and when 
the neighbors broke into it they discovered that 
he had, with all his tools and chattels, left the 
town in the night. He was never afterward 
heard of in Nantasket, and the waggish tailor, 
by general assent, succeeded to his chimney 
corner. A few there were of his former cronies, 
who would now and then sigh for the good old 
times when the cobbler ruled the roast: but the 
great mass of his fellow townsmen—alas! for 
earthly fame—soon forget both him and his elo- 
quence. New men and new measures reigned 
in Nantasket; and no one now remembers the 
cobbler, save only his veracious chronicler. 





THE CRAZY RINGLET. 


BY PHILA A. EARLE. 


Tars tress so soft and white, 
To me is dearer far - 

Than locks as dark as night— 

Or sunny-toned and bright, 
As sunlight seen afar. 


This curl all silver-tinged, 
Recalls a calm, meek face— 

Which once was rosy-tinged, 

With eyes all darkly fringed—~ 
And patience there I trace. 


But sorrow, grief, and fears 

Faded not this soft tress: 
Nor dimmed those eyes with tears— 
But many long-gone years 

Left noiseless their impress. 


T sit this eventide, 

And think of years gone by, 
When closely to my side 
Nestles my gentle bride, 

With smiles and love-lit eyes. 


With step as light as air, 


All beautiful was she; 
And o’er her forehead fair 





Rippled the soft, brown hair, 
In shining waves so free. 


This tress of silver grey, 

What memories sweet it brings, 
When “neath the wildwood spray 
Each bright home passed away 

On light and joyous wings. 


And oh, this ringlet grey 
Tl cherish evermore; 

For all life’s weary way 

She made a sunny day, 
Faith-faltering nevermore. 


With smiles and gentlest love, 
And firm, unfaltering trust, 

She turned her eye above, 

And thus through faith, and love, 
She mingled with the first. 


This lock grew white, while years 
All gently passed away— 

Chide not an old man’s tears, 

Which for the loved of years, 
Bedew this lock of grey. 





THE NEW YEAR’S WISHES. 


BY CARRIE SEYMOUR. 


Ir was New Year’s Eve, cold and windy. The 
gale blew fiercely around the corners of the 
streets, sweeping through crowded Broadway, 
howling up the narrow alleys, and causing each 
pedestrian to wrap his garments close around 
him. 

In the library of a large mansion on Fifth 
Avenue, a gay group of girls was assembled. 
The room was farnished with all that wealth 
and taste could desire. Before the bright coal 
fire, which gave light and warmth at the same 
time, those gathered there little heeded the 
” tempest without, but chatted merrily on, regard- 
less of aught save themselves. 

“And this is New Year’s Eve,” said Julia, the 
eldest, a tall, regal-looking girl. ‘‘I wonder 
where we shall be one year from to-night.” 

“Oh, girls, girls,” said Susie, interrupting, 
“let each one tell what they most desire for the 
next year, and one year from to-night, let us 
meet here, and relate the fulfilment or disap- 
pointment of their wish.” 

“Agreed, agreed,” cried they all. 

“Julia, you are the oldest,-you commence.” 

“T ask only for fame,” replied Julia. ‘I 
would like to be a poetess; to have my poems 
admired by old and young; to hear my praises 
sung from every tongue.” 

“And would you be perfectly happy?” said 
one. 

* “Perfectly,” said the enthusiastic girl. 

“As for me,” said Susie, ‘‘I ask only for love, 
and a happy home of my own;” and as she 
spoke, ® rosy blush suffused her cheeks. 

“Well done, Susie,” was the general cry, amid 
& burst of laughter, ‘you are sure to have your 
wish, if Fred Wharton has his way; we should 
be fortunate if there was as good a prospect of 
our success.” 

After a little more good-natured raillery, they 
called upon Ellen, a quiet, pleasant-looking girl. 

“TI would like,” said she, “to do my duty to 
my fellow creatures; to teach the gospel to the 
poor heathen.” 

“Well, I have no such whimsical ideas of 
duty,” said Lizzie, ‘<I would like to roam the 
wide world o’er; to wander over the classic 
ground of Italy; to inhale the. balmy air of la 
belle France; to traverse good, old England.” 





“And I,” cried Anne, “desire wealth, un- 
bounded wealth; and then I could have every- 
thing.” 

“Everything but happiness,” said Alice, the 
last of the group. 

‘Oh! but I should be happy, if I had all the 
wealth I ask for,” replied Anne. ‘But it is 
your turn now, Alice. What is your wish?” 

“To fit myself for heaven,” was her reply, in 
& gentle tone; and her large, spiritual-looking 
eyes glistened with tears. 

A solemn silence fell upon the group, for they 
dearly loved the gentle girl, who, it was evident, 
was fast passing to that “bourne whence no 
traveller returns.” The silence was broken in a 
few minutes by an elderly gentleman, who had 
entered unperceived. 

‘Well, girls,” said he, ‘‘my wish is this, that 
I may be allowed the privilege of listening to the 
fulfilment of your wishes.” 

Surprise had kept the girls silent till he ceased, 
when exclamations broke from every lip at his 
presence. ‘‘ Why, grandpa, how came you here? 
How long have you been here? You are too 
bad, to listen,” &. 

“The grandsire smilingly replied, ‘I was 
commissioned to summon you to the drawing- 
room; the door was ajar, so I did not disturb 
you. Julia was just expressing her wish, and 
feeling an interest in you all, I remained silent. 
I hope you will forgive me, and grant my wish.”’ 

“We will,” they replied, ‘‘and one year from 
to-night we will meet here again.” 

‘*sTf our lives are spared,” said the old gentle- 
man. ‘My dear girls,” he continued, “I hope 
your wishes will all be granted, if they will add 
to your happiness. Alice’s, I am sure will,” and 
he imprinted a kiss upon the forehead of the 
lovely girl, ‘‘and if we alk thought more of 
heaven than we do,” he continued, “we should 
be far happier. But, come, Susie,” he resumed, 
changing his tone, ‘if we do not go down soon, 
I am afraid your wish will not be granted. I 
dare say Fred has been pacing back and forth 
this long time, anxiously waiting your arrival. 
I fear I have incurred his displeasure, for he 
told me, as I left the room, to be as expeditious 
as possible; for he had not seen you for three 
days.” And with a merry laugh at om Susie’s 
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expense, the party descended to the drawing- 
Teom. 


A year later, as they had promised, the same 
group were again assembled in the library. Let 
us look in on them. 

Time has wrought some change in their per- 
sonal appearance, but a greater change in their 
hearts. They are not as light-hearted; their 
laugh rings less joyously; but there is still 
much happiness in their countenances. After 
chatting awhile, their grandpa said, 

‘Well, girls, you all know what we come here 
for; pray proceed, for I am impatient to hear 
you. Begin, Julia.” 

‘My wish has been granted,” said she, ‘This 
little book,” and she laid her hand upon a small 
volume of poems which lay upon the table beside 
her, ‘‘is fast finding its way through the world. 
IL hear my poems sung at the musical coteries of 
my friends. I hear them quoted by the most 
eminent speakers, Yes, indeed, my wish has 
been granted, and beyond my utmost expecta- 
tions.” 

‘And has all this brought you happiness?” 
said grandpa. ‘‘Have you never sighed for 


something higher and nobler than the applause 


of the multitude?” d 

“It has never,” sighed Julia, ‘‘brought me 
one hour’s happiness, It has gratified my am- 
bition, indeed. But there is a void in my heart 
which their praises do not fill. Come, Susie,” 
said she, and with a light laugh she endeavored 
to throw off the gloom which had settled upon 
her brow, “let us have your experience, though 
we all know your wish has been granted.” 

‘It has, indeed,” said Susie, who had borne 
the name of Wharton for a number of months, 
‘‘This has been a happy year to me, and I have 
learned much. It has taught me that I must not 
live for myself alone; there is another whose 
happiness depends on me; and if I would keep 
the love I have won, I must conform to his 
wishes and habits, and endeavor to make his 
home pleasant. We have been very happy thus 
far, and it shall not, be, my fault if we do not 
continue so. God grant we may.” ; 

“That is right, my child, that is right,” said 
the grandsire, ‘‘too many marriages that com- 
mence happily are marred by the wife’s persist- 
ing in her own way in opposition to that of her 
husband. Not that I think the wife should 
always give up. No man who truly loves, and is 
governed by the right principle, would require 
it. There should be mutual concession. You 
are happy now, my degr child, and if you act up 
to your views, you will most assuredly continue 





so. Bat come, Ellen it is now you turn.” And 
he looked at her. 

“T have not attained my wish,” said she, 
‘and it is best that I have not. The past year 
has made me wiser. I now see that I am un- 
fitted for the station I desired. I lack the forti- 
tude and patience necessary for the work; and 
my heart shrinks from the weight of responsi- 
bility it involves. Besides, I feel that there is 
greater cause to teach the heathen of our own 
city, the poor, ragged children that roam through 
the streets.” 

“You are right, Ellen,” said grandfather. 
“The Pagans at our doors need the gospel. Go 
on in your good work.” - 

“TI have realized my wildest dreams,” said 
Lizzie, in her turn, “‘I have seen Italy, Greece, 
France and England; and have been happy. 
Some time I will tell you all about it.” 

“It is your turn now, Annie,” said grandpa, 
and he addressed a delicate-looking girl, dressed 
in deep mourning. 

‘*My rash wish has also been granted,” said 
Annie, ‘but at how great a sacrifice! The 
wealth I have obtained will not compensate for 
the loss of my dear parents. Oh! how gladly 
would I resign it all if it would return the dead 
to me.” And she burst into tears. 

“Your wish was thoughtless, not heartless,” 
answered her grandsire, ‘‘and though, if you 
could have foreseen. all, you would not have 
made it, it was not the consequences of your 
wish. There is a higher power that presides 
over our destiny, and He would not suffer a 
thoughtless desire to be the cause of so much 
sorrow to you. If you had the faith of our 
sweet Alice you would not think so.” 

Alice, who was also present, had changed 
much during the past year. Her whole appear- 
ance betokened the swift approach of death. 
Her eyes gleamed with an unnatural lustre, and 
her skin, which was of dazzling whiteness, was 
heightened by the hectic spot, which burned on 
either cheek. A few short weeks, days, or 
even hours, and her place would be vacant. 

A pang shot through the hearts of the group, 
as they gazed upon her, and the tears coursed 
down their cheeks in silence. 

‘“‘Why should you weep for me, dear cousins?” 
said Alice. “I am going home to my heavenly 
Father, no more to suffer or to sin. My wish 
has been granted me, and I can now, with sit- 
cerity say, ‘Thy will, not mine be done.’ But 
it has caused me many a heart-struggle to 
reconcile myself. After I realized that my days 
were numbered, I endeavored to turn my thoughts 
and desires away from earth and fix them 
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holier things. The worst of all is to feel that I 
must leave my dear parents alone. May God 
comfort them! We shall probably never meet 
again on earth,” she continued, ‘but, oh, I 
entreat you, obtain that peace of mind which 
passeth all understanding. It will make you 
happy through life, and comfort you on your 


dying bed.” 





She ceased, and the group, sadly and in 
silence, left the room. 

A few short days, and Alice was laid in the 
silent tomb. 

But her words, on New Year’s Eve, were long 
remembered; and more than one of the group 
profited by them. 





THE DESTINY. 


BY MARY W. JANVBEIN, 


Wovutps’r that I should read thy Fature, 
Truer than the gipsy old 

Telleth ’neath the greenwood forest, 
When her palm is crossed with gold? 

On me rests the Sybil’s spell; 

List, while I thy fortune tell 


In earnest eye, on thoughtful brow, 
I read the record of the soul; 
Youth’s best years are on thee now— 
Hope the prompter, Fame the goal— 
And, I ween, the Poet’s dower 
Sways thy heart with mystic power. 


But the Poet’s god-like treasure 
Oftenest bringeth grief and woe 
Hope sings many a dulcet measure— 

Ah, how falsely, thou may’st know! 
And Fame is but a gilded toy— 
The bauble gained—how little joy! 


In olden days, the pilgrim rover, 
With sandal, staff, and scallop-shell, 
Many a long league journeyed over— 
Gained the shrine before it fell. 
Shrines are found much nearer now; 
Others have worshipped—so wilt thou! 








But lavish not th’ heart’s libation, 
As, at feasts, they pour the wine; 

Bend not thou in adoration 
Carelessly, at every shrine: 

The weary pilgrim sought but one, 

And only knelt, the journey done. 


The scroll now darkens! doubts and fears, 
And shadowed skies, I see afar; 

And through the blinding mist of tears 
There is no rift for guiding star. 

Oh, then—if o’er thy darkened way 

The Tempter cometh—“ watch and pray!” 


Full many a spell the gipsy hath, 
And many a talismanic charm— 
But I’ve no power to guard thy path, 
And shield thy straying steps from harm: 
Religion be thy amulet; 
Honor and Truth, its jewels set. 


And now thy Destiny is told, 
Thy Sybil’s prophecy is o’er: 
For thee the Future’s page unrolled— 
I read the mystic scroll no more. 
And now, as to Life’s war thou goest forth, 
Do not forget the “Sybil of the North.” 


PAPRAAAAL 


MARCH. 


BY D. HARDY, JB. 


Drive, dying, 
Winter’s dying 
In the lovely lap of Spring; 
Spirits grieving, 
Sad are leaving 
Winter haunts on viewless wing. 


Coming, coming, 
Spring is coming, 
For March’s breezes loud and shrill, 
In the valley, 
Sport and dally 
With the dancing daffodil. 





Humming, humming, 
Bees are humming, 

For the flow’r on lightsome wing, 
Trees are budding, 
Spring is flooding 

Earth with many a lovely thing. 
Singing, singing, 
Birds are singing, 

On each budding bush and tree; 
Upward rushing, 


Downward gushing, 
Dance the rivulets in glee. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 131, 


CHAPTER X. 
THE STRANGER’S VISIT. 

‘‘Mamma—the lady—the lady,” shouted little 
Marie, bounding into the room from Sally’s domi- 
cil, where she had been enjoying a front view of 
the street—and she had hardly said when a sweet 
voice spoke outside the door, and the stranger 
entered. 

*¢You will excuse me, dear madam, for taking 
this liberty,” she gently murmured, after the 
servant had placed two small baskets on the 
table—“ but I thought perhaps some little deli- 
cacy might tempt your appetite, as you are an 
invalid—I hope I have not intruded.” 

Mrs. Trevor had risen from the chair where 
she had been sewing propped up by pillows— 
but the lady motioned her to sit down again, and 
drawing another chair to her side, began talking 
in a low voice and with tender and familiar man- 
ner about little Marie. With what compassion 
she gazed upon the feeling, fragile creature— 
watched the tremulous glow upon the hollow 
cheek—the fitful fire of her eye—the shaking 
fingers—the attenuated frame, and that ghastly 
feint of strength, which makes the doomed in- 
valid as much an object of wonder as compassion. 
And how like a fresh beam of sunlight from the 
open heavens stealing over purple hills and green 
sloping meadow-fields, was that visit to the poor 
widow. 

Oh! we should visit the sick. We should go 
to them in their darkened chambers with smiles 
and words of love and consolation. We should 
carry the beauty and fragrance of sweet flowers, 
and if possible some seasonable fruit to let them 
feel that we forget not the poor invalid. And 
not only ourselves—it is well if the bright, inno- 
cent faces of childhood are sometimes allowed to 
cheer the darkened chamber. 

“It is better than medicine,” said a poor, 
wasted creature, “to see your little boy; what 
laughing eyes he has, and what a musical laugh ;” 
and she called the merry child to her bedside and 
forgot pd pain for the moment, as she pulled at 





his glossy curls and stroked them back from his 
forehead. It was a slight pleasure that could 
thus rob her of pain. Who would not let sunny 
hearted childhood thus minister to the sorely 
stricken? 

Forget not the sick and helpless; they are 
dependant very much upon sympathy, and wish- 
ing them well, or pitying them, is but doing s 
very little toward their comfort. Visit them 
often; it is far better than to dance in the halls 
of pleasure or minister to your own vanities and 
selfishness. A day is coming when a soft voive 
shall say, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto these the 
least of my little ones, ye did it unto me,” 

An hour passed so quietly, so pleasantly, that 
the poor consumptive hardly thought of her 
work, and when the pale, but extremely beau- 
tiful woman—angel she thought her, prepared 
to go—she gently took the coarse flannel from 
her hand, saying, ‘‘If you will labor, let me send 
you something to do. I have common sewing, 
for which I will give you at least a fair price, 
and I question very much whether you get it for 
what you do of this kind of work.” 

A flush of pleasure deepened—the hectic—as 
the widow looked her grateful thanks to the kind 
stranger. 

‘‘And may I ask the favor of a visit daily from 
this dear child?” she inquired, ‘‘it will so lighten 
my solitary hours, and take my mind sometimes 
from the laborious occupation I pursue. She 
will furnish me a delightful theme too—and I 
promise you you shall see her portrait in some 
fine journal or gilded annual.” The widow gave 
her willing consent, and they parted. 

No longer after this visit did Mrs. Trevor feel 
the slightest anxiety about her charge. ‘Shall 
I tell her?” she would often ask herself—‘but 
oh, it will be so hard to undeceive the child—so 
sweet that she should fancy me even in death— 
her mother; and if I musé, let it be in the last 
hour—I cannot bear to think of yet—let me have 
time. Who were her parents, who are her rela- 
tives she can hardly dream ever to learn—why 
make her sunny heart unquiet with the vague 
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hope of so doing? Well, I will wait God’s time 
and Providence—I cannot do it yet.” 

Autumn came and with it that familiar friend 
death! ‘‘the liberator of him whom freedom 
cannot release—the physician of him whom 
medicine.cannot cure, and the comforter of him 
whom, time cannot console.” He came, sum- 
moning the spirit with gentleness—but it was all 
prepared. Little Marie sat in the arms of her 
new friend, fast asleep. She had wept and sob- 
bed till mature put her fiat on her grief, and 
closed the dove-like eyes, leaving the tears glit- 
tering on and under the long, thick lashes. 

The widow had for hours laid insensible—her 
fair features chiseled-to the clear, strong outline 
of death. Yet there was nothing repulsive in 
that dying scene—no distortion of limb or fea- 
ture—no convulsive rattling of the breath—no 
groans—she laid like a slumbering infant—her 
eyes nearly unclosed and dim, but not stony in 
their unwrithing, steady look. She had no fears 
to dread, for her life had been as sinless as an 
erring mortal’s may be—she had no doubts to 
solve—for she knew with a simple, earnest, loving 
knowledge, ‘‘He who is the way, the truth and 
the life.” 

It was growing dark. Sally came in with a 
candle, and setting it on the table away in the 
further corner, softly neared the bed of the 
dying. She no sooner saw the upturned face of 
the innocent child, so heavenly in its expression, 
than she fell to weeping very softly, murmuring 
in & voice scarcely audible, ‘dear little darling!” 

“What of her—what of Marie?” whispered 
the dying one, feeling about as if for the grasp 
of some other hand. 

It soon clasped that of the stranger—and 
smiling she turned her head and her almost 
sightless eyes toward that side where she sat, 
Lene “What of Marie—where is 
she 

“Hete,” answered a gentle voice, “she has 
owe to sleep in my arms—shall I wake 

er 

A slight pause, and the lips gathering a smile, 
nae again and whispered, ‘“‘no—no—let her 


“Have you anything to say with regard to 
your child?” asked the watcher, anxiously re- 
garding the features of the dying. 

“My child—mine—is it mine?’ asked the 
other, laying great emphasis on the word “mine” 
— they brought her to me—she was very beau- 
tiful, you can’t think how beautiful!” and the 
smile broke all over her face—*‘ but, I had buried 
seven—and surely God sent her—yes—what is it 





I would say ’—something; oh! I have forgotten— 
forgotten,” she feebly repeated. 

‘‘About Marie,” suggested her friend, pressing 
her hand tenderly. 

‘*Yes—yes—there is nothing but a box—the 
one under the table—you’ll keep it—keep it for 
my sake. It isn’t much—v/is log is in it,” she 
continued, rapidly, as if with an effort of the 
memory, ‘“‘his log, a few papers, old papers-— 
and—and—I can’t remember—I——” her voice 
failed her—only once more she spoke before she 
died, and then her thought busied itself with the 
box, “his log is there—and——” 

There came a final hush. That white brow, 
that gentle heart would never throb with pain 
again. Watchers were procured—the lady threw 
a shawl over the slumbering child, and she was 
carried forever from her humble home, once more 
to sleep in the dainty lap of luxury—but never, 
never to forget the being who had proved how 
sweet, how undying the love of a mother can be. 


— 


CHAPTER XI. 
NOBODY'S CHILD. 


Tue light plays in the sombre old alley as well 
as it can for the dust heaps, and tall, dark houses. 
Here and there through the tan of wind and sun, 
and layers of dirt, a spot of white, like the leaf 
of a lily, tells that beauty may dwell even here, 
sweet beauty of infancy. A child has fallen over 
yon broken door-step—it dreams, but not un- 
watched—for the homely mother leaves her suds 
to steal a quiet look and wish he may sleep till 
her toil is over. From little tongues the roll of 
the blasphemer summons spirits of evil to the 
wretched hovel, and begrimmed imps play toss- 
penny and rub the dirt deeper in their sallow 
cheeks. 

Nought disturbs the old alley, save penury 
and crime—the former lodges high among the 
cobwebs, where it can see the stars at night, 
the latter brawls and fights in foul cellars, and 
throws empty bottles at still emptier heads. Im- 
pudence swaggers and drunkenness staggers, 
swinging its lean hands against the rattling 
window-panes, and crushing in the old hat 
crowns that line the broken apertures. 

Here comes a group worth studying. A boy 
with bright and sunny locks leading his little 
checked-frocked sister from the parish school. 
Poverty may be Ais heir-loom, but virtue locks 
hands with its meagre mate, and both may carry 
him safely through life. 

“Well, my boy, and whose child are you?” 

** Please—I’m Peggy’s little boy what takes in 
ironing and washes. I and sister goes to school.” 
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Just behind them with a slower step, but an 
eye like a hawk, his short, crisp curls clinging 
close to his brown forehead, comes another little 
fellow. His eye has brightened—perhaps at 
sound of a pleasing tone—and he fingers his 
rags nervously. 

* And whose child are ‘you, my little fellow?” 
Methinks somebody’s who needs things and care, 
ot perchance she may be wasting on a sick bed 
in poverty or crime. 

See—his head droops—his eye fades—the 
curve of his lip changes to grief. He half looks 
up again, dashing the trembling tear from his 
dark lashes. 

* Please—I ain’t nobody's child.” 

Nobody’s child—that plaintive voice—that 
stifled sob—visions of neglected graves in the 
poor’s corner, they bring—of children clinging 
to the skirts of strange garments—weeping at 
the harsh voice of forced charity—shrinking 
from the uplifted hand of cruel avarice. 

Nobody’s child! what if- his shrinking limbs 
stiffen with the cold? Who will, tear the tat- 


tered garment from her own perishing body to 
gather about her child? 
Nobody. 


Who when the sneer and taunt strike colder 
than death on the grieving heart, pours the balm 
of a love almost divine on the cruel wound? 

Nobody. 

Who when the vile lay unholy hands upon him 
and drag him to the dark haunts of sin, snatches 
him from the breakers at the peril of her life? 

Nobody. 

“‘Nobody, nobody to own me,” bitterly mur- 
rured a beautiful girl, slowly lifting her face 
from her hands, and dashing away the tears that 
the first sudden revelation of sorrow had brought 
to her eyes—‘‘oh! I wish I had never known 
this.” 

It was a strange place for one so lovely, attired 
as she was in garments befitting a station of 
opulence, the silken robe fallen ungathered on 
the dusky floor, from which she had once care- 
fully lifted it—the thick, glossy braids and curls 
canopied by festoons of spider webs hanging 
from grim rafters—her seat a rough deal box, 
old and broken furniture strewed about—ghastly 
window-frames leaning against the wall, through 
which instead of sunshine the soiled and battered 
rafters looked—and only the one dim, solitary 
skylight, through which the day broke green and 
ghastly. 

Exceedingly beautiful was the young girl, with 
brow so fair and pure, and eyes so deep and 
gentle, but now the faint rose that marked her 
cheek with health had faded; and still the tears 





would come and hang glittering on the silken 
lashes. 

Before her stood a japan box, originally of a 
lively brown color, ornamented with gilt roses 
and green leaves. But the gilding and the tint- 
ing, and the burnishing had ail given place to 
sober rust. There seemed to be nothing but 
papers in the box, all carefully folded, but thrown 
in confusion by the nimble fingers of the maiden, 
In her hand she held a stained and yellow manu- 
script, book it appeared to be, marked in a large, 
steady hand on the top margin, *“‘Log.” Buta 
few moments before she had opened it at random, 
and was it chance that caused her eye to light 
upon the following? 

“June 10th.—Here in sight of a Boston bark 
going to Mattanzers. Wether lit@p squally— 
exchanged words and went on. Toward arter- 
noon, the first mate saw something to lee’ard. 
Proved to be a small sailing craft, a baby aboard. 
Cap’n had it hauled alongside—gave it to me. 
Bless the Lord, oh! my soul and remember all 
His benefits—for he took seven away from me, 
and He give me this, so as I shouldn’t be child- 
less in my old age.” 

Much more had the honest sailor recorded, 
but it was not that that claimed the young giri’s 
attention as much as a small pocket that had 
been pressed in between the leaves, and opening 
which she found to contain two very beautiful 
clasps of chased gold, attached to faded ribbons 
that had once been blue, a scrap of rich lace, 
being a piece of an infant’s frock, and a paper 
on which a few lines had been traced with s 
tremulous hand—thus. 

“My darling little Marie, I could not bring 
myself to tell you before that you were not my 
own sweet child. But I cannot die in peace 
without informing you that you were as my poor 
husband says in his log, ‘June 10th,’ a little 
ocean foundling. My strength will not allow me 
to pen down my conjectures, further than to say, 
I think your parents were shipwrecked, though 
how that could be, when there had been no vio- 
lent storm, it is hard to imagine. Sweet child,! 
cannot write any more. May the God of the 
orphan protect you—He will, my soul says he 
will. Farewell, when you read these lines, ! 
shall be in my grave.” 

‘Dust and ashes, long, long before this,” mut 
mured Marie, who it need scarcely be told had 
grown into lovely womanhood: and rising, she 
refolded the paper, hastily shut the box, snd 
taking the log-book in her hand, hurried out of 
the dusky garret to her own chamber. Here the 
early morning threw in long, wavy plumes of 
light, and laid his bright beams all robed in gold 
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in among the folds of the crimson hangings, and 
blazed in the rich casing of the mirrors that 
lined the walls. It was the chamber of lovely 
maidenhood, of luxury, of every ingenious de- 
vice’ almost that taste could fashion. 

On the marble dressing-table were various 
beautiful ornaments, and written or marked, or 
cunningly worked thereon were the words, ‘to 
Marie,” ‘‘to my sweet, foster child,” ‘to the 
light of the household,” etc. 

In a small grate overtopped by an exquisite 
mantel frame in porcelain, a fire was‘ brightly 
burning, for the season was the stormy month 
of March. In a little recess stood a bed, draped 
with great elegance: a series of rose-wood 
shelves held many of the standard authors, and 
two immense easy-chairs of red velvet comfort- 
ably lounged on each side of the Berlin rug. 

In one of these Marie threw herself, and held 
the yellow parchment again before her vision. 
Then she toyed with the golden clasps, and anon 
sat lost in thought, a bewitching sadness playing 
over her pensive features, a look of perplexity 
making her even more charming than the radiant 
expression of happiness which oftenest challenged 
admiration. 

“Who could they be, and who am J?” she 


kept asking, turning the baubles over and over, 


and scanning them in every light. ‘‘Poor and 
humble they could hardly have been, and they 
perished; the great ocean rolls above them— 
who then are my kindred? Oh! shall I ever 
meet them? Will they know these? Will nature 
tell them my origin? No, scarcely. And, dear 
mother—for I must call her by the name I have 
since infancy—how will this knowledge affect 
her? What when she knows I am no longer the 
child of the poor sailor’s widow? Will not ap- 
prehension rob her of that parental tenderness 
With which she has ever guarded me? Oh! no, 
she never can feel less than a mother’s love—I 
know I am very dear to her—and in the hours 
when pain racks her frame, and some silent, 
mental sorrow fills her soul with anguish, how 
often has she told me I was her only solace. 
And now I dread to tell her this new found 
secret, why, I hardly know. I should dread 
also to have my friends, or my more noble, better 
loved Frederic learn it.” 

Thus musing and talking by turns, the fair 
girl laid her acquisition in an escritoire, and 
Placed the ornaments in a little box of ebony. 

Searcely had she done so, when a cheerful 
Yolee accompanied by a rap, said, “May I come 
i, love?” and a handsome face, though marked 
With care and sorrow, appeared at the opened 
door. Matie’s confusion was extreme—the blood 





rushed over cheek and brow—the sweet voice 
trembled, and even the motion of her step was 
unsteady as she hurried forward, murmuring, 
**Good morning, dear mother.” 

“T grew nervous and lonesome in my room, 
Marie,” said the new comer, “neither my easel 
nor my pen afforded me pleasure: the more I do 
to your portrait the more childish it seems; it 
will resemble her spite of all I can do,” she 
added, musingly. 

““Who, mother?” asked Marie, regaining her 
self-possession—‘“did you ever have any chil- 
dren?” she added, with forced carelessness, ‘you 
frequently speak of a little child.” 

“‘Marie,” exclaimed the woman, with such 
vehemence that the young girl absolutely started 
from her seat, ‘‘you awakened thoughts, emo- 
tions that I hoped slumbered forever,” she said, 
after a pause—‘‘no, I never was blessed with a 
child—God was good in giving you tome. No, 
I was a poor, lonely, uncared for being, wasting 
my genius in bitter self-communion till I saw Le 
Dunlap, my husband. He was rich—I a poor 
housekeeper—you are surprised, Marie—a writer 
of lines breathing passion, utter indifference to 
life, melancholy of the most isolated and soul- 
consuming character. He saw and called me 
beautiful. He praised my genius; in fine he 
loved me devotedly, and I became his wife. 
Mine, then, were all the treasures I had longed 
for; mine the splendor of fashion—mine the 
wealth of fame, for when I became sick there 
were not wanting those parisites who fawn and 
flutter before the idol of the hour, to do me 
homage, and sound to the world what capacities, 
what wonders of talent were mine. My husband 
provided me tutors; soon there was scarcely a 
language spoken under heaven but I could un- 
derstand. Music was my passion — painting 
my favorite art—books were sweet and tender 
friends—lofty teachers stern rebukers, silent 
and ever devoted companions. My husband 
filled his house with amateurs—sculptors and 
poets gathered at our reunions—and when I 
looked around on the noble array of the world’s 
great, my heart beat exultingly that I—I—the 
poor peasants——” her voice faltered, ‘the 
daughter of humble and almost unknown people, 
had called thus to do homage to her intellect, 
those for whose fragments of time many a titled 
aristocrat would part with half his fortune.” 

‘And you must have been so happy,” mur- 
mured Marie, gazing in wonder and admiration 
on the now glowing face beside her; ‘‘nay, you 
must be so happy now. Everybody who knows 
you feels honored by one word—one look.” 

“‘Poor child,” exclaimed the other, in thrilling 
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tones, her face relapsing into sternness, ‘‘and 
do you think all these bring happiness? No! 
nor mountain heaps of solid gold—nor thou- 
sand fields, covered with glittering diamonds— 
nor Gabriel’s knowledge—nor an angel’s capacity 
for enjoyment, if one thing be wanting, that, 
without which, heaven would be as hell—inno- 
cence—the conscience at rest.” 

She had said this rapidly, without, as it were, 
taking thought or breath; now she cowered 
under Marie’s mournful, asking look, and hid 
her face in her hands. When she raised it, 
there was no trace of color, all an ashy white- 
ness. 

“TI see,” she said, steadying her trembling 
voice, ‘I see that I shall yet have to unbosom 
myself even to you, Marie; but, believe me, 
whatever I have done was not from the necessity 
of a deprayed nature—I had been injured, 
cruelly injured, Marie—cruelly, most bitterly, 
cruelly wronged. You believe me?” and she 
laid one fair, white hand on Marie’s lap. 

“Believe you—indeed, I do. Why should I 
doubt one whose kindness has showered blessings 
on me almost ever since—I—I can remember? 
What had I been but for you? A poor, little 
outcast orphan, dependant on charity, on the 
cruel kindness of a selfish world. But instead, 
look at the home you have given me; behold 
how you have surrounded me with choice gifts, 
the choicest of which are the refinements of a 
generous and complete education. Oh! my more 
than mother, I weep sometimes with very joy 
when I think of all this.. Believe you! Yl 
believe nought against you. But tell me more 
of your wonderful life.” 

“T have not lived since he died,” murmured 
the other, wiping away the happy tears caused 
by Marie’s tender speech, “save in your love. 
Tt was only a year before I met you that he was 
taken from me. Just as I began to see new 
beauties in his noble character—to feel new 
delight in his society—to look upon him as the 
light and life of my life. He was taken in the 
full vigor of manhood—well at morning—at 
night a corpse. How I bore the stunning stroke 
I cannot tell, except to say that I survived. 
Plenty of wealth—a life of ease—all the re- 
sources of the rich and talented, were left me— 
still was I the theme of all tongues—the wonder 
of many eyes—but, oh! the lack of real com- 
fort. Do you know,” she suddenly exclaimed, 
with startling emphasis, ‘that, in Malachi, 
there is this awful denunciation, ‘I will curse 
your blessings?? Think—-think of our very 
blessings being turned to curses—our very 
wealth—our very health—our very knowledge, 





all—all curses to rot the very marrow of exist- 
ence.” 

“T cannot bear to see you in this mood,” said 
Marie, tearfully. 

“Well, it is wrong, I allow, to inflict upon 
youth such baneful thoughts; come, forget them. 
What shall we do? select the most becoming 
dress in your wardrobe for your conquest of this 
young Lord Henry. Come, now, actually, you 
are weeping; don’t you see how I have changed? 
that I am grown merry as a lark? Wake up, 
my bird, and sing to me; see what I have 
brought you for a birth-day present,” and she 
displayed a rare set of costly jewels; ‘by the 
way, we have no exact date of your birth, have 
we? Iwas looking over that old Bible of your 
mother’s, not long ago, and I do not see your 
name; that is strange, is it not? I recollect, 
though, on the wild March morning on which 
your mother died, she said—and it was the 
fifteenth, you remember—‘poor, little Marie— 
poor orphan—to day she must be six;’ but even 
then I think she was wandering, for she talked 
so oddly about. you—that in heaven it would be 
hard not to call you her own. Yes, she must 
have wandered. However, I shall always cele- 
brate the fifteenth.” 

During this recital of old reminiscences, 
Marie had been unwontedly agitated—the color 
now coming, now disappearing. ‘‘I, too, have 
something to tell,” she would have said, buts 
secret. misgiving prevented her. ‘Not this 
morning,” she thought, ‘‘she has been herself 
too-violently agitated—I will yet wait a little.” 

She could not help the sparkle in her eye, 
spite of the tears, at sight of the beautiful bril- 
liants. She held them over her hand, and rising, 
threw an arm about the neck of her foster- 
mother, and gratefully kissed her, thanking her 
again and again, 

“T only ask you to look your best to-night,” 
repeated the latter; “wear these jewels, and 
let your beauty shame their lustre. We are to 
have this noble lord, you know,” she added, with 
a strangely peculiar expression, something that 
sounded like a sneer, “and he has not the vices 
attendant too often on nobility. Wherever I 
hear of him he is spokeu of as a pattern of 
manly virtue—indeed, if he was not inately 
great, he should never be introdnced to my 
Marie. Good morning, love—be happy,” snd 
kissing her once more, she moved hastily out, 
and into her own room. 

It was larger, and more sombrely furnished, 
and yet with a greater degree of splendor. Rare 
paintings, enclosed in massive frames, hung 
against the walls, and the drapery, though 
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subdued, in gleaming tints caught the full light 
of the capricious sun, or lay in deep, rich shadow 
till some light touch made it glow again. 

Here Mrs. Le Dunlap sat down before a desk 
of beautiful workmanship, and began assorting 
the papers before her. But often would she 
stop and gaze on vacancy, her attitude so 
motionless that it was statue-like, and some- 
times her lips moved. At length she broke out 
into audible speech. “It will be a double tri- 
umph,” she exclaimed, with energy; ‘‘they will 
not know it, but Z shall, and knowing, hug the 
knowledge to my heart. Perhaps some day after 
Lam gone, a letter will inform them, and gall 
their proud spirits. As the daughter of one 
who stood first in the esteem of his country- 
men—who himself descended from nobility— 
they will not wince when her birth is called in 
question; but as the child of a common sailor— 
ah! that will bring them down—nor injure 
Marie, secure as she will be in the love of a fond 
heart. As to Frederic, consuiting my heart’s 
best inclinations, I had rather she would be his 
wife; but I know not if he loves her, and Lord 
Henry Walden—how the name thrills me—I am 
certain he adores her, and even did, before he 
saw her. Triumph—triumph! She shall cer- 
tainly marry Lord Henry—she shall be exalted— 
L always knew—always felt it. There is some- 
thing in Marie worthy a throne. When she is 
married, then—even then I shall not dare to 
say, ‘Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace,’ for never—never will peace be a tenant 
of this bosom.” 

And still Marie sat in her room, often repeat- 
ing, “alas! I am in reality ‘mobody’s child.’” 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE BALL. 

Bamuant was the throng, and light the 
ipirits of the ‘select many,” assembled on 
Marie’s birth-night, to wish her heartfelt, happy 
returns. Youth and beauty were there, but in 
no form did they so admirably blend as in that 
of Marie, who passed through the rooms grace- 
fally leaning on the arm of her foster-mother, 
tnd saluting the company as she moved along. 
A wreath of brilliants lay locked in the light 
tmbrace of her beautiful golden hair. A robe 
frail as gossamer, yet sparkling with silver 
embroidery, fell over skirts of showy satin. Her 
fall, blue eye beamed with intellect, yet was as 
drooping and timid at the too eager gaze as that 
ofafawn. Her lips, full and pouting, were just 
Parted & little; a delectable blush touched the 
ftir cheek with a spring-like and faint crimson, 





such as parts the snow on a young rose-bud. An 
indescribable sweetness pervaded every feature; 
an admirable majesty mingled with her modesty 
of mien, she was in truth not the belle of the 
evening, it were almost sacrilege to use a term 
so common, but the very incarnation of womanly 
grace and purity—the fairest of all fair, earthly 
things. 

The cynosure of all eyes was she—yet there 
were two persons who, stationed apart, could not 
seem to move their glances from the fair object— 
but when the envious crowd obtruded its shape- 
less outline between them and her beautiful 
form, they would each move, perchance, with 
careless steps till some rent disclosed the star 
shining, undimmed, in transcendant loveliness. 

One of these bore the impress of manhood, and 
though there were no lines of anxious thought 
nor impress of carking care, yet many a struggle 
had his been with adverse fate, and calmer 
looked his brow, deeper and more thoughtful 
his keen yet gentle eye, while his expression 
was as though he had said, ‘‘I have conquered 
myself—I have conquered fortune—I feel myself 
a man.” His form was erect, massively made, 
though the exceeding symmetry of its propor- 
tions prevented that appearance of heaviness 
which sometimes allies itself to greatness, using 
the word in more senses than one. Thought sat 
upon his brow as on a monument, the enduring 
triumph) of the sculptor’s fame. He was the 
favorite of genius, for she seemed to have thrown 
her best and choicest gifts at his feet. He could 
summon the muses at his will. He could sit at 
the harp, and while inspiration seemed thrown 
round him as a mantle, improvise hour after 
hour. He could idly take the limner’s pencil, 
and from his laboratory of memory bring forth 
the most exquisite specimens of art. He could 
sing, so some said, like an angel, and yet with 
all these gifts he was neither vain nor arrogant: 
nor yet did he neglect the sterner duties of the 
law. ‘These things were his recreation as well 
as his delight, and withal he could use them for 
the happiness of others. Such was the man 
within whose noble soul was shrined a love as 
deep and fervent as ever cherished by mortal 
hope. Such he who stood, admiration and ten- 
derness alternately giving his expressive features 
a beauty that was scarcely of earth, while uncon- 
sciously he pictured the pleasure of those in 
whose hand lay that of the lovely Marie, though 
but for an instant. 

Quite near him stood another gentleman, upon 
whom many eyes were turned, and many young 
hearts palpitated with the anticipated delight of 
an introduction toa reallord. Very handsome, 
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yet unpresuming in manner was the young noble- 
man: but there was much less of character in 
the play of his sparkling features; and the slight 
down upon his chin told that manhood’s years 
were yet in prospective. In manners he pos- 
sessed that careless, dashing air which those men 
sport upon whom sorrow has never yet poured a 
drop from her phial—upon whom fortune has 
smiled from the cradle, and for whom ease sits 
embroidering the golden slippers of opulence. 
Yet his frank, white brow, his sunny locks, and 
eye of blue so liquid and tender, won for him the 
admiration of all who met him. To-night he was 
the lion of the feast; the head and shoulders of 
the whole company. 

Very marked was the difference with which 
Marie greeted her admirers—and Lord Henry 
was one of her most devoted lovers—she held out 
her hand reservedly and blushingly to Frederic 
Le Dunlap, the nephew of her adopted mother: 
she raised not her eyes, and her accents of wel- 
come were hurried. One would almost have 
thought there was something of dislike in her 
abrupt, or rather nervous manner. To Lord 


Henry she frankly gave her hand: indeed, an- 
swered his queries with a lightness of tone quite 
flattering to his vanity, if vanity he had, and 


surely the seemingly marked preference of the 
most beautiful woman present, might well excuse 
some little self-approval. 

It was to Marie an eventful night. Queen of 
the festive scene, she tripped it among the others 
with a grace and lightness absolutely bewitching. 
And when she wandered for a brief time of 
thought with slower step through the conserva- 
tories of rare plants and flowers, her heart beat 
with a rapidity that was not lessened on observ- 
ing there Frederic Le Dunlap. He stood with 
pensive brow, and welcomed her with a smile 
that was almost sad. For an instant her confu- 
sion was extreme: she turned to retreat, but he 
stepped hastily forward, exclaiming in a low, but 
fervent tone, ‘‘Marie, hear me—but one word,” 
and then he took her hands and gazed in her 
blushing face. 

In that hour were the words spoken that gave 
Marie’s happiness in the keeping of another. 
She had not dreamed, nay, had not hoped for 
the opportunity so soon: long had she loved, 
devotedly, the man who was worthy of all noble 
love, but never had she dared lisp it to herself. 
And could it be that she had frankly told another, 
and that other, till within a few months a total 
stranger to her, except as she read his exalted 
mind in the letters that passed to and fro be- 
tween his brother’s wife and himself? Strange, 
sweet, inexplicable consistency. And in the 





midst of her triumph—for it was a triumph to 
call forth such love, a low voice pleaded at her 
side, would she walk on the balcony only one 
little minute. Trembling she knew not why, yet 
consenting, she allowed herself to be led on the 
well screened balcony, which, illuminated with 
soft, glow-like lamps, warmed by artificial heat 
and garlanded with flowers, made a pleasant 
promenade for the wearied dancers. There again 
she listened tothe accents of a lover. Little had 
she dreamed that such feelings slumbered in the 
bosom of the young lord, for innocent of any 
emotion toward him other than friendship, and 
drawn irresistibly by his frankness and urbanity 
of manner into a sort of good-humored fami- 
liarity, she had treated him as a brother, admired 
his pleasing exterior, and perhaps unconsciously 
led him to think she was interested in him. She 
had taken all her aunt’s familiar talk with re- 
ference to Lord Henry as pleasant badinage, for 
she knew how highly she esteemed the brother 
of her beloved husband. It was then in sorrow, 
almost in tears, that she absolutely declined his 
offer—a coquettish triumph was not hers, nor 
coquette’s vanity—and she saw the cheek turn 
pale, and the eye darken sadly with a keenness 
of anguish that quite unfitted her for further 
participation in the gay scene. So while lovers 
were whispering and flirts ogling, while sweet 
strains of music made melodious every sound 
that floated by, she excused herself, and in com- 
pany with her aunt, who attributed her lassitude 
and nervousness to flutter of spirits, caused by 
the young lord’s confession, left the festive ban- 
quet, 

It was long after midnight, and the pale morn- 
ing, lifting her veil of sable, threw a dim glance 
over the hills, and strove faintly to penetrate 
thick casements—but still the white stars kept 
blinking. For hours had Marie paced her room, 
with the yellow papers bequeathed by the sailor's 
widow rustling in her hand, her mind agitated 
by conflicting doubts and emotions. Was it not 
a futile attempt, even in thought, to penetrate 
the mystery enshrouding her? If it was found 
that hers was a dishonorable birth, a slow com 
suming grief would eat away her young life; 
again, what hope could she cherish of ever find- 
ing her kindred? Better to burn the papers— 
to destroy the clasps—to solemnly covenant with 
herself that forever, no word of this discovery 
should ever pass her lips. But after a <listressing 
mental conflict honesty of purpose triumphed— 
it would be better to make a full confession, and 
now when the weight of the burden had become 
insupportable. Throwing a light shawl over her 
dress, she took the night-lamp, and cautiously 
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moving to her foster-mother’s chamber, knocked 
softly. 

After some little delay, a voice said, ‘‘Come 
in;” and Marie cautiously opened the door and 
entered, though with unsteady step. 

Mrs. Le Dunlap had just gathered her luxu- 
riant tresses, now slightly silvered by time and 
sorrow, under a neat.cap: and though her night 
toilet was finished, she sat, pen in hand, before 
a table, upon and about which laid little heaps 
of paper. A small lamp shone full on her yet 
handsome face—the dilated cye and rapt expres- 
sion denoted the struggle of burning thought 
within. 

“You, Marie!” she exclaimed, hastily rising, 
“come here, my love, and take the chair next to 
me—ah! I guess your errand—but—but you 
look pale, you tremble—is it so sad a thing then 
to receive a lover’s declaration?” 

Marie blushed deeply. 

“Ah! I knew I was right!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Le Dunlap, triumphantly, ‘“‘you shall tell me all 
about it; confide in me, dearest—confide wholly 
in me.” 

“You said you could guess my errand,” said 
Marie, in a low voice. 

‘Yes, and I did—did I not?” asked the other, 
affectionately. 

“No, not wholly; nor I think can you guess 
for what purpose I have sought you.” 

Mrs. Le Dunlap looked her amazement, but 
was silent for a moment, then said, ‘As I told 
you before, Marie, confide in me wholly—you 
should have no secrets from me—nor will you, 
my sweet, dutiful girl; come, I must smile at 
your trepidation, and yet I am all impatience to 
comfort you if you need comfort.” 

“Indeed I do,” answered Marie, earnestly— 
“but in this case I hardly think you or any one 
on earth can solve my doubts and put my anxiety 
to rest. Some few mornings ago I wanted a very 
old copy of ‘Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress,’ that I 
remembered seeing years ago in the garret.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Le Dunlap, smilingly. 

“Clement was peevish and suffering besides 
with a bad headache—and as I knew the other 
servants were variously engaged—I concluded to 
look among the old rubbish myself. The garret 
was quite gloomy and dark; and not being able 
to see well, I stumbled over a small japan box, 
that in falling burst its lock, and out came hun- 
dreds of worm-eaten papers.” 

Her foster-mother shifted her position a little 
to indicate awakened interest, and motioned her 
to continue her narrative. \ 

“Being curiously disposed just then, I glanced 
them over carelessly, and saw they had once 





belonged to—to—her from whom you took nie. 
Looking further on, I learned the strange, un- 
welcome truth that she was not my mother.” 

“What!” exclaimed her auditor, letting fall 
her hands, and gazing with wide open eyes on 
the beautiful face before her—‘‘do you mean it? 
not your mother! who then—who?” 

“Alas! I know no more than yourself; but let 
me show you what I found,” and she read for 
the hundreth time the scrap from Jack Trevor's 
Log. 

“Take the lamp away,” muttered her foster- 
mother, in a strangely altered voice, “‘it is too 
strong for my sight, and read it again.” 

Marie complied, and then went on to the poor 
widow’s letter, during which she did not see the 
strong agitation that shook her foster-mother’s 
frame—the ashy, corpse-like pallor of her cheeks 
—the dry, burning eye—the parted and con- 
vulsed lips. When she had finished a half-sup- 


pressed moan fell from the lips of her auditor— 
and then she whispered hoarsely, still holding 
her hand before her face, ‘‘Is that all?” 

‘No, dear mother, for I shall ever call you 
mother,” answered Marie, softly, ‘‘but look, 
these bits of gold, this shred of lace were folded 
in between the leaves of the log. Could they 


have been parts of my dress at the time?” 

Mrs. Le Dunlap removed her hand for an in- 
stant, looked at the gold, the lace, gazed hag- 
gardly at Marie, who shrunk from her strange 
manner, cried in a loud voice, ‘*My God, can it 
be possible?” and fell forward on the table, 
where her head laid heavily like that of a corpse. 

Marie sprang trembling to her feet. What 
meant that sudden glance of anger or remorse ?— 
what meant this unusual emotion? Had she in 
reality found a parent? Was this her frail 
mother, and this the sin that seemed at times 
to crush her to the earth? Was she the child 
to whom often reference had been made, always 
coupled with tears and deep feeling? And how 
had she been cast away? Would public ignominy 
answer ?—would the mother in owning her, own 
her sin? 

All these and many other thoughts passed with 
the rapidity of lightning through the mind of the 
perplexed girl; she laid her hand on Mrs. Le 
Dunlap and whispered, ‘‘Mother”—then seeing 
no assent or motion, she said louder, ‘‘mother, 
are you ill?” 

Still there was neither the drawing of a breath 
or stirring of a muscle. Marie grew frightened, 
she passed her hand under her brow, all seemed 
cold and rigid—she rang in alarm for a servant, 
and presently the old serving-maid hurried in 
with wild looks and clothes hastily thrown un. 
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Is the house on fire?” she asked, glancing 
wildly round; ‘‘murder—robbers—thieves—oh! 
ring all the bells in the house.” 

‘*‘Hush!” exclaimed Marie, as sternly as she 
could for her tears; ‘nothing is the matter, ex- 
cept that your mistress seems ill—faint—cold—I 
dare not—dare not think dead,” she falteringly 
added. 

“Oh! poor, blessed heart—one of her old 
turns,” cried the garrulous domestic, bustling 
up to her mistress. ‘She’s had them often—I 
know jest what to do; give me that camfire, dear 
heart, and that little bottle of sally votille—now 
you rub one hand and I’ll rub the other—there! 
you see, she’s coming to quick as chalk. She 
shouldn’t keep such late hours; I told her so 
myself—but, la! she don’t mind what I say no 
more’n chalk. Hey dear?” she muttered, in a 
lower tone, stooping down by the now reviving 
woman. 

‘Let me be alone,” murmured Mrs. Le Dun- 
lap, sighing deeply. ‘Marie, I will call if I 


want you-—Philly, assist me to bed—I shall feel 
better soon.” 

The sun was just rising when Philly knocked 
at the door of Marie’s chamber, and delivered a 
message from the invalid. Marie had not slept, 


but had passed her time in perplexing thought. 
She hastily obeyed the summons, and on hurrying 
to the bedside was frightened at the alteration 
visible in the countenance of her foster-mother. 
Some great struggle had changed her features 
to a rigid, stony cast, and her hair had surely 
turned whiter over her broad brow. 

**Marie, my child,” she said, taking her hand 
and gazing fondly upon her, “look at me fully, 
steadily in the face;” then she gazed with an 
inquiring earnestness on those beautiful fea- 
tures, closed her eyes, and still holding Marie’s 
hand, murmured, ‘“‘yes, thank God! I have at 
last conquered—He is merciful—I have over- 
come myself. Would you think I ever had cause 
to hate you, Marie, my child?” she languidly 
inquired, yet fondly smiling. 

‘*Hate me! oh! why? what have I ever done 
that any one should hate me?—no, no; you, all 
goodness that you are, never had such thoughts 
toward me.” 

“You say truly, yet might not I think I had 
cause—cause?” she repeated, with feeling—* but 
thank God, merciful is He that I have not be- 
come in deed as in thought, a murderer. Nay, 
do not shrink from me so, my love—in time you 
shall know my whole history, and then you will 
weep with and for me, nor wonder that reason 
gave place to passion. And with me you will 





Almighty, who has entrusted entirely to ny 
charge the innocent being I both disliked and 
wronged. I am quite calm now, Marie, don’t 
shrink from me and break my heart; there,” 
she added, tearfully, as Marie sat down by her 
side and took both her feverish hands in hers, 
“that is my own child whom I have—strange 
contradiction, is it not?—hated and wronged, 
loved and cherished. And now what more had 
you to tell me last night? My heart feels con- 
fused, but I think you hinted at something 
else.” 

“Did you not half guess at the time?” asked 
Marie, blushing. 

‘What! a proposal?” 

“Yes,” answered the fair girl, modestly. 

“But you do not love him—you cannot love 
him!” exclaimed Mrs. Le Dunlap, rising as she 
spoke, her thoughts referring to Lord Henry, 
‘say that you do not love him—oh! why have 
I sinned thus? your looks tell me you do. Marie, 
if you love him, I am doubly punished.” 

“But, my dear mother, you yourself——” 

“T know all you would say—acknowledge my 
wicked spirit—my pride, my foolish, remorseful 
pride urged me on—why, I know not, unless the 
fiends entered me—alas! then—and he loves 
you.” 

Marie did not answer—she knew not what to 
say—this mystery, this vehemence astonished 
her. 

“If there is any dishonorable circumstance 
attending the knowledge of my birth, I would 
not have one so dear to you, the brother of your 
husband, noble and frank, and all that is good 
as he is, connected with me who would perhaps 
bring you and him disgrace.” 

“Dear to me—my husband—can it be of 
Frederic you speak? Of our Frederic? God 
bless you, then all is right; I thought you spoke 
of Lord Henry—I thought certainly he had made 
you an offer of his hand.” 

*¢And he did, dear mother.” 

‘Mother! I love to hear that—and you re- 
jected him? Poor fellow, he does love you then, 
I read it in every movement, in each glance—! _ 
read his worshipping love. How could he help 
it? Nature, nature was his teacher—she told 
him where his own blood flowed through the 
veins of another.” 

**You are enigmatical, mother.” 

“Let me be so for awhile—bear with Dy 
silence, for when I speak I will have something 
pleasant to tell you. Good morning—g0 and 
seek your rest. Next week, God willing, w¢ 
shall start for the continent—you look surprised, 


see the wonderful retributive justice of the ‘ but I tell you to marvel at nothing for six good 
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STRENGTH BY THE WAY. 





months to come. 
now go.” 

“The first happy moment for eighteen long 
years!” exclaimed the foster-mother, as Marie 
left her; and she clasped her hands and raised 
her eyes heavenward with reverent thankfulness, 


Trust all to me, my darling— 
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‘sweet, sweet to forgive and find peace at last; 
sweet to throw off the terrors of a burdened con- 
science. All my fears are past. Henceforward I 
shall seek my pillow without tears. Oh! happy, 
happy morning!” (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





STRENGTH BY THE WAY. 


BY W. EE 


As I sat in the deepening twilight, 
In the hush of my study room, 
There came to me minist’ring spirits, 
And I asked them t’ read me my doom. 


And soon from my spirit was lifting 
A veil, and I saw with new eyes; 

The glad, glorious sunshine came drifting 
Adown from its home in the skies. 


It drifted along in a current,. 
And nestled close up to my soul. 

And foam-bells from off the bright torrent 
Soon into the guest-chamber stole. 


And I heard, as I sat thus, with shadow 
Without and with sunshine within, 

The angels descending faith’s ladder, 
And bidding me flee from all sin. 


They said—know you not that the glory 
Of earth is but dross at the best? 

That on quicksand is written the story, 
And the Lethe waves soon does the rest? 


But live as should live every mortal, 
As exampled by Jesus the blest; 


- PABOR,. 


It will carry you safe to Death’s portal, 
And through it to the chambers of rest. 


Know you not, on the banks of yon river, 
The angels to welcome you stand? 

That the sun never binds up’his quiver 
At all in that beautiful land? 


As I listened, the world and its sorrow 
Waxed dim, and I cried, “Take me hence; 
Wait ye not for the tarrying morrow, 
I will willingly go with you hence.” 


But the wings of the angels drooped sadly, 
And the voices in answer were low— 

“Rush you not in the unknown land madly, 
But wait till your Lord bids you go.” 


The voices were stilled, though the sunlight 
Still softly crept into my soul, 

As I sat, while the deepening twilight 
Up the walls of my study room stole. 


With strong heart went I out on the morrow 
To battle the surges of Time, 

And my face from my heart seemed to borrow 
A part of the sunshine sublime. 








WHAT I DID NOT CARE TO 


TELL! 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


We were hieing, where were lying 
Twilight shadows ev’rywhere; 

With our treading, closer wedding 
Fond hearts in the stillness there. 

Love tones gushing, bright brows flushing, 
How eyelashes rose and fell! 

In their rising, he surmising 
What I did not care to tell! 


Homeward wending, downward bending, 
“List te me, my sweet Lisette; 

Why this trembling? no dissembling, 
Prithee, is your heart to let?” 

Soft replying, softer sighing, 
“T have none to let or sell.” 

Yet by sighing, just haplying 
What I did not care to tell! 

Vou. XXVIT.—14 


Meekly bowing, sweetly vowing 
He alone forme would live; 
He said again, “Perhaps you've then 
A heart you would not mind to give?” 
What lips mutter’d, what lips utter’d 
I cannot remember well— 
But their saying, was betraying 
What I did not care to tell! 


Kisses loving, words approving, 
Sum up half of my life’s bliss; 
While I’m writing, they’re inditing 
All that’s sweet or true in this! 
Trust reposing, love disclosing, 
Loving each the other well. 
Sweet smiles wreathing, sweet wiles breathing 





What I most delight to tell! 





COLORS IN FURNITURE. 


BY OUR “FASHION BDITOR.” 


THERE is more art in adapting colors to each 
other, in furnishing drawing-rooms, than is gene- 
rally supposed. Indeed taste in furniture is 
comparatively rare. A fleeting fashion generally 
decides how a parlor is to be furnished, when a 
young couple go to housekeeping, and in that 
fashion the room continues to be furnished till 
a larger house is taken, or the old furniture is 
worn out, when a new style succeeds it, selected 
according to the same temporary idea of the 
mode. This is especially true of our great 
cities. Just now, for example, rose-wood sofas 
and chairs, covered with green cloth, are all the 
rage; and drawing-rooms are filled with this 
style, irrespective of the color of the carpet, the 
paper hangings, or the curtains. 

Instead of each lady endeavoring to give 
individuality to her parlor, by furnishing it 
peculiar to herself, and according to the canons 
of a true taste, the upholsterer is summoned to 
do it all, and he furnishes every drawing-room 
after the one monotonous pattern, which happens 
to be in vogue at the time, Whether the apart- 
ment be large or small, square or otherwise, he 
puts a mirror here and a table there, a sofa in 
one place and a trifle in another. Mrs. Poti- 
phar’s drawing-room is the duplicate of Mrs. 
Smith’s; they are as “‘like as two peas.” When 
will ladies study furnishing for themselves? In 
order to assist in bringing about a better condi- 
tion of things, we will throw out a few sugges- 
tions on color as connected with furnishing, 
basing our remarks on M. Chevreul’s theory of 
color, which we noticed, in its connection with 
dress, last month. 

In large rooms, bright contrasting colors may 
be employed; whereas in small rooms, the har- 
mony should be not of contrast, but of analogy; 
in other words, the furn’ture of small rooms 
should in general have but one predominant 
color, and the contrasts exhibited be only those 
of tone. On this principle, hangings, with varied 
and brilliant colors, representing flowers, birds, 
human figures, landscapes, &c., may be employed 
in the decorating of large rooms; whereas 
chintzes are only suitable to small rooms, such 
as cabinets, boudoirs, &c. In bed-rooms, the 
window-curtains and those of the bed should be 
pian, ow if there. be a divan, it may be 





similar also; for we may remark, that it is con- 
formable with the object of boudoirs and similar 
places, to diminish their extent to the eye, by 
employing only one material for the hangings 
and chairs, instead of seeking to fix the eye 
upon many separate objects. 

Of hangings—and our remarks are almost 
equally applicable to the general tone of a room 
—we may say, that in consequence of an apart- 
ment never being too light (since we can diminish 
the daylight by means of blinds and curtains,) 
it is best that the hangings be of a light and not 
of a dark color, so that they may reflect light, 
rather than absorb it. Dark hangings, therefore, 
are proscribed, whatever be their color. Red 
curtains are to be met with very frequently in 
this country; yet it must be said that red and 
violet, even in their light tones, ought to be 
proscribed, because they are~ exceedingly un- 
favorable to the color of the skin. Orange can 
never be much employed, it fatigues the eye so 
much by its intensity; and, indeed, among the 
simple colors there is scarcely any which are 
advantageous, except yellow, and the light tones 
of green and blue. Yellow is lively, and com- 
bines well with mahogany furniture, but not 
generally with gilding. Light-green is favorable, 
both to gilding and to mahogany, and also to 
complexions, whether pale or rosy. Light-blue 
is less favorable than green to rosy complexions, 
especially in daylight; it is particularly favor- 
able to gilding—associates better than green, 
with yellow or orange-colored woods—and does 
not injure mahogany. White hangings—or hang- 
ings of a light-grey, either normal, or tinged 
with green, blue, or yellow—uniform, or with 
velvet patterns, similar in color to the ground, 
are also good for use. 

In regard to the draping of floors, it must be 
borne in mind, that for a carpet to produce the 
best possible effect, it is not enough that it is of 
the best manufacture, and of excellent colors 
and pattern; it is also requisite that its pattern 
be in harmony with the size, and its colors with 
the decorations of the room. It is important for 
manufacturers to know how to produce carpets 
which will suit well with many different styles 
of room furniture; and, in our opinion, the best 
mode of attaining this end is, to make the light 
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THE FORSAKEN. 





and bright coloring commence from the centre of 
the carpet; for it is there (that is to say, in the 
part most distant from the chairs, hangings, &c. ) 
that we can employ vivid and strongly con- 
trasted colors without inconvenience. And if 
we surround this bright central portion with an 
interval of subdued coloring, we shall be able to 
give to the framing colors (those around the 
margin of the carpet) a great appearance of 
brilliance, without injuring the color of the 
chairs and hangings. With respect to the carpets 
of small or moderately-sized rooms, we may lay 
down the rule, that the more numerous and vivid 
the colors of the furniture, the more simple 
should be the carpet alike in color and pattern— 
an assortment of green and black having, in 
very many cases, a good effect. On the other 
hand, if the furniture is of a single color, or if 
its contrasts consist only of different tones of 
the same color, we may, without detriment, 
employ a carpet of brilliant colors, in such a 
way as to establish a harmony of contrast be- 
tween them and the dominant hue of the furni- 
ture. But if the furniture is of mahogany, and 
we wish to bring out its peculiar color, then we 
must not have either red, orange or scarlet, as a 
dominant color in the covering of the floor. 

The covering of chairs may present either a 
harmony of contrast or a harmony of analogy 
with the hangings, according as the room is 
large or small; and a good effect may be pro- 
duced by bordering the stuff at the parts con- 
tiguous to the wood with the same color as the 
hangings, but of a higher tone. Nothing, we 
may add, contributes so much to enhance the 
beauty of a stuff intended for chairs, sofas, 
&c., as the selection of the wood to which it is 
attached; and, reciprocally, nothing contributes 
80 much to augment the beauty of the wood as 
the color of the stuff in juxtaposition with it. 
In accordance with the principles of coloring 
which we laid down in a preceding part of this 
article, it is evident that we must assort rose 
or red-colored woods, such as mahogany, with 





green stuffs; yellow woods, such as citron, ash- 
root, maple, satin-wood, &c., with violet or blue 
stuffs; while red woods likewise do well with 
blue-greys, and yellow woods with green-greys. 
But in all these assortments, if we would obtain 
the best possible effects, it is necessary to take 
into consideration the contrast resulting from 
height of tone; for a dark blue or violet stuff 
will not accord so well with a yellow wood as a 
light tone of these colors does; and hence, also, 
yellow does not assort so well with mahogany 
as with a wood of the same color, but lighter. 
There is no wood more generally used by us 
than mahogany, and no covering for sofas and 
chairs more common than a crimson woollen 
stuff; and in this we are influenced not so much 
by any idea of harmony, as by the twofold mo- 
tive of the stability of the crimson color and the 
beauty of the mahogany. In assorting these, 
we will often do well to separate the stuff from 
the wood by a cord or narrow galloon of yellow, 
or of golden yellow, with gilt nails; or better 
still, a narrow galloon of green or black, accord- 
ing as we wish the border to be more or less 
prominent. The red woods always lose a por- 
tion of their beauty when in juxtaposition with 
red stuffs. And hence it is that we can never 
ally mabogany to vivid reds, such as cherry- 
color; and more particularly to orange-reds, 
such as scarlet, nacarat, and aurora; for these 
colors are so bright that, in taking away from 
this wood its peculiar tint, it becomes no better 
than oak or walnut. Ebony and walnut can be 
allied with brown tones, also with certain shades 
of green and violet. 

In conclusion, we would say that, as a general 
rule, there is often more taste displayed in fur- 
nishing, by ladies who live out of our great 
cities, than by those who inhabit palaces on 
Walnut street, Union Square, or Beacon street. 
The reason is that, in the cities, there is little, 
or no individuality, in drawing-rooms, too much 
being left to the merely mechanical taste of the 
upholsterer. 





THE FORSAKEN. 


BY LIBBIE D 


Anp dost thou ask me to forget? 
Dll strive to do thy will, 

And keep my heart in chains that it 
May not go with thee still. 

Yet where’s the chain-it will not rend 
To follow thee afar? 


I cannot make one strong enough 
Its path of love to bar, 

Of Pride and Scorn the links I’ll weave 
It cannot break that tie, 

I'll keep it bound, though eagle-like 
A captive it will die. 





“CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME.” 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


Ir was on a bright, cold morning in early 
winter, that Mrs. Gray commenced the arduous 
task of visiting the entire circle of her acquaint- 
ance, friendly calls, as she said, with business 
purposes. Mrs. Dr. Baldwin was her most par- 
ticular friend, and on her she made the first call. 
At the first pause in their conversation the visitor 
announced her errand. 

“T hope you are in a very charitable mood, 
to-day, for I have come begging?” 

“Indeed! what is the object that has now 
excited your sympathies?” 

‘There are two,” was the reply, ‘‘but I must 
first speak of the one in which I am particularly 
interested. As you are aware our church is 
encumbered with a heavy debt, on account of 
the repairs that were thought necessary some 
time ago; and every effort to liquidate it having 
proved unsuccessful, several ladies have pro- 
posed holding a Fancy Fair. Rey. Mr. B—— 
has sanctioned the project, and I, as one of the 
originators thereof, have made out a list of those 
ladies from whose taste and liberality I expect a 
good deal of assistance; and at the head of the 
list stands, of course, the name of Mrs. Dr. Bald- 
win.” 

Mrs. Baldwin bowed in acknowledgment of 
the compliment, but expressed regret that her 
friend’s choice had not fallen on some one else, 
so that she might have a more auspicious com- 
mencement. 

‘Nay, no excuse—no refusal, my dear,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Gray, playfully. ‘I assure you 
I will not take cither, for I anticipated valuable 
aid from you for my table.” 

“T am sorry then that I must disappoint your 
expectations by acquainting you with my deter- 
mination to have nothing to do with this pro- 
posed Fair,” was Mrs. Baldwin’s reply. ‘You 
are not ignorant, I presume, of my views in 
regard to the debt so foolishly incurred.” 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Baldwin,” hastily interposed the 
visitor, “‘you surely will not refuse to help us 
out of our difficulty merely because you think 
the improvements made were unnecessary. You 
know our poor church was miserably plain— 
in fact, it was quite shabby. I, for one, felt 
ashamed to say that I belonged to it. But now, 
as every one says, it is quite creditable to the 
taste —" of the members.” 





‘*Why do you not add that it quite equals St. 
James’ church in appearance, which was the 
leading motive after all?” said Mrs. Baldwin, 
looking archly at the other lady, who could not 
repress a conscious smile. ‘Our ‘poor church’ 
was very comfortable, and its plainness never 
struck us unpleasantly till St. James’ was newly 
painted and decorated, Then ours became sud- 
denly so very shabby in the eyes of the majority, 
that they speedily decided on the like improve- 
ments; not considering that the rival congrega- 
tion had been for years accumulating a fund for 
the purpose, so that they neither incurred a debt 
nor substracted from the usual fund for benevo- 
lent purposes. Our congregation on the con- 
trary, thoughtlessly contracted a heavy debt, the 
consequences of which will fall most heavily on 
the poor, whose wants will be little considered, 
while every effort is needed for the success of 
the Fair.” 

“So you will not help me even by a trifle?” 
queried Mrs. Gray, with evident disappointment. 

“Not this time; if I were not on principle 
opposed to the Fair, I should gladly assist you 
in your undertaking. But you have another 
object, I believe, on hand; perhaps that will suit 
my old-fashioned notions better.” 

Mrs. Gray took a small book from her reticule. 
“This is for subscriptions and donations to the 
Foreign Missions. You have never joined our 
society—do let me register your name.” 

Mrs. Baldwin shook her head gravely. ‘For 
those whose wealth enables them to contribute 
to this object without neglecting home charities, 
such a society may answer very well, but as I 
too often find my means insufficient to relieve 
the distress that comes under my observation, I 
must beg you to excuse my non-compliance with 
your request.” 

“ Ah, now, Mrs. Baldwin, this is all a jest, I am 
sure; it is not like you to be so uncharitable.” 

“I can see no charity in sending a few dollars 
across wide oceans, while there are many per 
sons in my own city+in sad need of even the 
merest trifle.” 

“But we need not bestow all our sympathy on 
them,” urged the visitor. ‘‘We can give to the 
poor, and yet not withhold our mite from the 
poor heathen.” 

“My dear friend,” resumed her hostess, 
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seriously, “‘although as a member of a benevo- 
lent society you see a great deal of destitution, 
you have no idea of the real want and suffering 
which are all around us. You go among a few 
of those who apply to the society for relief; but 
there are many who reduced from competence 
to utter penury, struggle despairingly against 
adverse circumstances, and would rather die in 
the most frightful misery than solicit charity. 
Dr. Baldwin finds many such persons among his 
patients, and ’tis often a source of real regret to 
us both that we have it not in our power to make 
them as comfortable as we wish. Could I then 
consistently lessen still more my ability to help 
them by giving to the Missionary Society ?” 
“But could you not spare this trifle in the 
year without taking from your other charities?” 
resumed Mrs. Gray. ‘The doctor’s income is 
as large as my husband’s, I know, and we both 
give to the Missions without, I trust, neglecting 
the poor. Then why couldn’t you? You are 


not as extravagant in many things as I am, and 
your family is no larger than ours—but yes, it 
is too—I had forgotten that you have your nieces 
living with you, and that makes a great differ- 
ence, especially as you are bringing them up the 


same as your own girls, and the cost of their edu- 
cation is no trifling sum?” 

“No, but it is a necessary expense. But,” 
added Mrs. Baldwin, smiling, ‘‘ perhaps you think 
my nieces might be deprived of a liberal educa- 
tion, in order to spare money for the Missions?” 

“Oh, I know you would not do that. Yet I 
do not think it is incumbent on us to support 
every relation who happens not to be well pro- 
vided for; and to bring them up, if children, in 
the manner one’s own children are brought up.” 

A tear started to Mrs. Baldwin’s eye, and she 
said sadly, 

“When my sister died her three little girls 
were left in my care. I promised her that as 
far as I could I would supply her place to them, 
and even if no such promise had been given I 
should consider it obligatory on me to do so. 
The doctor was not only willing but desirous 
that I should take charge of them, and of course 
we make no difference between them and their 
cousins.” 

; “Well, they have been quite fortunate, but it 
18 @ great charge upon you. J would not be 
burdened in such a way.” 

“Oh, yes, you would! I would not think so 
hardly of you as to believe that your words ex- 
press your real sentiments. Yet I know there 
are not a few who have such views and act in 
accordance. Their hearts are touched by the 
sight of misery, their purse is ever open to 





relieve ‘the poor;’ yet they are aware all the 
time that some of their own kindred, or at least 
some of their former acquaintances are strug- 
gling in secret against distress as great as 
that which they will relieve in strangers. They 
are filled with zeal for the conversion of the 
‘heathen,’ while to their domestics they will 
not willingly give sufficient time to attend to 
religious duties. Nay, I have know some of 
those pious, zealous ladies who, while anxious 
for the conversion of the whole world, never 
found time to instill religious sentiments into the 
hearts of their children. Now all this seems to 
me false, or at least mistaken charity and zeal. 
‘Let charity begin at home,’ is my motto. When 
we have given due care to our own families, to 
those of our kindred who may be in need, then 
if we have money and time to spare for others it 
is our duty remember them.” 

Mrs. Gray colored and looked down as if the 
remarks of her hostess had awakened some 
unpleasant thoughts; but she rallied from the 
momentary embarrassment and introduced a new 
topic. 

As she was about taking leave Mrs. Baldwin’s 
two youngest children came down stairs with 
their nurse ready for their morning walk. Mrs. 
Gray waited until they had left the house, when 
she remarked, 

“That is a nice-looking girl you have in Jane’s 
place. And by-the-way how is Jane? She ought 
to have recovered ere this, unless her injuries 
were very severe.” 

“They were,” said Mrs. Baldwin, “and 
although she is now so much better that she 
thinks in a few weeks she can resume the 
charge of the children; the doctor is of opinion 
she will not be able to go much about the house 
for some time. Her accident was a fearful 
one, we had little hopes at first that she could 
recover from her wounds.” 

“And you have kept her here all the time, 
having the trouble and expense of her illness— 
and I did hear the other day that you still pay 
her wages, although having another girl in her 
place. Is it so?” 

“Most certainly. Poor Jane has been a faith- 
ful nurse to my little ones for several years, and 
I could not think of discontinuing her wages, 
which are great use to her mother and three 
young sisters.” 

*¢ Ah, well, there is no use in talking to you, 
I see; but I cannot help thinking what nice little 
ornaments you could buy for my table with the 
money you have spent on Jane,” said Mrs. Gray, 
as she laughingly repeated her adieus and trip- 
ped away. 
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The winter passed on, quickly to the ladies 
interested in the projected Fair—slowly and 
sadly to many of the poor belonging to the con- 
gregation, who, as Mrs. Baldwin had anticipated, 
were but sparingl~ provided for. At Easter, the 
Fair was held, and was successful even beyond 
the hopes of its most sanguine advocates. A few 
days after it closed Mrs. Gray was again a 
visitor to Mrs, Baldwin, to whom she gave a 
glowing account of the Fair in general, and her 
own table in particular, which she had had the 
gratification of hearing pronounced the hand- 
somest in the room, She was interrupted at 
length by the entrance of another visitor—a 
person who of all her acquaintance she least 
desired to see. For years there had been a 
a rivalry between Mrs. Gray and Mrs. Stuart, 
and as the former generally bore off the palm, 
the latter took revenge by contriving to make 
her rival uncomfortable when they chanced to 
meet by some disagreeable remarks. On this 
occasion there was a glitter in her eyes as they 
fell upon Mrs, Gray, which she thought ominous; 
and she was about bringing her visit to a close 
when she was decided to remain by hearing Mrs. 
Stuart say that her stay would be very brief, as 
she was merely paying a few calls to particular 
friends after her return from Virginia, where 
she had been spending the last two months. 
Apparently forgetful of Mrs. Gray’s presence she 
went on to detail the various pleasant incidents 
connected with her trip to the South, until 
startled by the striking of the clock she rose 
abraptly, declaring that she had overstaid the 
time to which she had limited herself. After 
warmly pressing her hostess to return the call 
as soon as possible she glanced to Mrs. Gray, 
and said, carelessly, ‘“‘I presume I need not 
invite you, but perhaps you will condescend to 
call at. our house to see one of your Virginia 
relatives who is living with me.” 

Mrs. Gray colored, haughtily saying, there 
must be a mistake. 

‘Not at all,” replied Mrs. Stuart, with an air 
ef triumph. ‘There is no mistake, I assure 
you, Mrs. Gray, for one of my friends there, 
Mrs. George Hargrave, was with your cousin 
when she died, and took charge of her four 
children, the eldest of whom she obtained a place 
for, the next in age I brought with me to take 
care of my little Emma, and the two youngest 
are still at Mrs: Hargrave’s, as there is no 
erphan asylum in the town, and she does not 





wish them to suffer. She was very kind to their 
mother while she was sick, and from all I heard 
she stood in great need of charity, for she was 
entirely destitute. I should not have known 
that she was related to you, but Mrs. Hargrave 
found, among the few things she left, a letter 
from you, which it appeared was written on the 
receipt of one from her begging some assistance, 
which you were unable, the letter stated, to 
give. If you would like to do anything for the 
two little boys, you can write to Mrs. Hargrave, 
as they are a great charge upon her. She was 
glad that I took Sally, who, by the way, is the 
image of your Kate—rather indolent and self- 
willed, too; but as I have had her bound it will 
be worth while to take some trouble with her, 
and I expect I will be able to make her useful.” 

Poor Mrs. Gray! The color came and went 
painfully during this harangue, and she could 
not trust herself to reply to her tormentor; but 
when alone with Mrs. Baldwin she gave full vent 
to her indignation, while that lady, who com- 
miserated her mortified feelings, strove to soothe 
her irritation, though she could not forbear 
gently hinting how much more real benevolence 
would have been shown in relieving the dis- 
tressed family than in helping to liquidate the 
church debt. Mrs. Gray did not controvert this 
suggestion. During her walk home, she recalled 
that mournful appeal to her, penned by the 
dying woman, which she had disregarded in her 
vain desire to have a prominent part in ‘public 
charities.”” The memory went back to the period 
of girlhood, when her deceased cousin had been 
her favorite companion—she recalled, with an 
emotion of shame, the neglect with which she 
had treated that cousin, after her husband had 
become dissipated—how she had striven to 
banish the recollection of her poor relation—she 
thought over it all, now, and while remorse 
blended with her anger against Mrs. Stuart, she 
almost determined to extend that relief to the 
two orphaned boys which she had cruelly with- 
held from their unhappy mother. 

This resolution, however, was never put in 
practice; for, many articles remaining on hand 
after the Fair, it was decided to add as much as 
possible to the number and hold a sale at the 
ensuing Christmas. Mrs. Gray, of course, must 
be one of the leading spirits in this undertaking, 
and in the laudable zeal with which she entered 
upon it, her charitable intentions toward her 
orphan cousins were soon forgotten. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Tue bright summer days passed wearily to 
Rosa. She never saw Anderson now except by 
accident, in the company of others, or at meet- 
ing, and then their recognition could only be a 
distant one. 

Farmer Blake sighed, and his heart smote him 
many a time, when he noticed his daughter’s 
altered demeanor; for she went about the house 
ina quiet, abstracted manner, performing even 
more than her ordinary duties, but not with the 
bounding step, and gay laugh, and merry song 
of old. So the good man would make a pre- 
text to go to the next town, and bring from 
thence such flaming dresses and gilded books as 
would make poor Rosa smile through her tears, 
as she received them. Even strong-hearted 
Mrs. Blake was softened, though she did not 
choose to acknowledge it, except by reproving 
her daughter less than formerly; but her man- 
ner totally ignored the existence of Anderson. 

As for Mr. Johnson, he condescendingly over- 
looked the blackberry episode, since his rival 
had been removed out of his way, and began to 
patronize Rosa, as he thought one of his superior 
merits should. So the summer evenings found 
him in his second-best linen coat, talking over 
the crops with Mr. Blake, or the best method of 
drying peaches, or making potatoe starch with 
the dame, and. ogling Rosa till the poor girl 
loathed him from the bottom of her heart. Even 
at meeting she was not freed from his imperti- 
nence, for if her eyes were fixed on the minister, 
she felt that she was being stared at so by Joe 
that the attention of the whole congregation 
must be called to. it. Sunday afternoon’s, too, 
usually found him, tilted back on the two bind- 
feet of his chair, at Mr. Blake’s tea-table, touch- 
ing Rosa’s foot, if he could reach it, with his 
own, till she was sometimes inclined to repeat 
the lesson which she had given him when the 
barn was raised. 

One day he appeared on the piazza, where 
Rosa was reading, more radiant than usual. 
Farmer Blake sat, with newspaper in hand, 
ppearing to be studying politics, but really 





thinking of his daughter’s altered manner, when 
Mr. Johnson entered. 

“We're going to get up a huckleberry party 
to the Pines,” said the visitor, “‘ you'll go, of 
course, neighbor Blake; us fellows settled it all 
to-day, after meeting, and I spoke for Rosy, 
here. I’m to take her in my wagon.” 

Rose closed her book, and with flashing eyes, 
face and neck crimson, and voice fairly quiver- 
ing with passion, answered, 

‘© You were never more mistaken in your life. I 
will not go with you. Idon’t see how you dare—”’ 

‘‘Rosa, for shame,” said Mrs. Blake, looking 
up from Fox’s Book of Martyrs, the wonderful 
incidents and pictures of which had been her 
Sunday’s recreation for the last year. 

“No, no,” interrupted the farmer, “I think 
if we go, Rose had better go with us. There’ll 
be plenty of room in our wagon, thank you, Mr. 
Johnson.” 

‘But that'll spoil all the fun,” replied Joe, in 
a disappointed tone, ‘‘each of us fellows was to 
take a girl in a fast team, and the old folks was 
to jog along as they pleased, and bring the 
fodder. Don’t let Rosy spoil it all, Mrs. Blake.” 

“She'll go with you, Mr. Johnson, I guess; 
she’s only bashful,” but as the mother said this 
she glanced at her daughter, not at all sure of 
what she said. 

Rosa, who had resumed her book, though she 
was too angry to know a word she was reading, 
replied, 

“If father goes, and will take me, I’ll go, but 
I won’t go with anybody else.” 

“Then you should stay at home, if I was your 
father,” retorted Mrs. Blake, angrily, 

“I’m willing, I’m. sure,” was the sullen reply 
of Rosa. 

Joe looked bewildered, and Mr. Blake. said, 
soothingly, 

“If-the child likes her own father and mother 
better’n anybody else, we oughtn’t to find fault 
with her, I’m sure, mother. If she wants to go 
with us, why let her go. There are plenty of 
girls that'll be glad to jump at the chance of 
going with Mr. Johnson, even if she ig so foolish 


as to refuse.” 
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The tears were coming into Rosa’s eyes at her 
father’s kindness, so she did not dare to look up, 
but she drew nearer to him, and he patted her 
kindly on the head, and said, ; 

‘¢You think more of your old father yet, than 
you do of any of these young hop-o’my-thumbs, 
don’t you, daughter ?” 

“But I don’t know what I’m to do,” com- 
menced Joe. ‘I said I was going to take Rosy, 
and each fellow chose his girl, and there isn’t 
one left.” 

*¢ Ask our Susan,” said Rosa, for her natural 
spirits had somewhat revived since she found her 
father was inclined to protect her, and she 
thought she would have a chance of seeing 
Mark. 

But Joe muttered between his teeth, ‘‘Darn 
Susan;” and Mrs. Blake said, in a low voice, as 
she passed where Rosa was sitting, ‘Young 
lady, if you don’t behave yourself, you'll stay at 
home yet.” 

So the huckleberry party was arranged to 
take place on the ensuing Thursday. 

Mrs. Blake, who prided herself on being the 
best cook and most notable housekeeper in the 
county, was determined not to be outdone in her 
prep<cations for the pic-nic. With a pleased 
smile she drew her baking from the huge mouthed 
brick oven. Hard ginger-bread and soft gin- 
ger-bread; beautifully browned sponge-cake and 
crisp jumbles; white potatoe custards ‘‘that one 
couldn’t tell from real lemon,” she averred; and 
cocoa-nut custards with their flaky crust. Then 
there were famous loaves of bread, and chickens 
roasted to be eaten cold. 

Mr. Blake stood and watched all these being 
stored away in tubs and baskets, together with 
papers of tea, coffee and sugar, and jars of 
pickles and preserves, and pots of golden butter, 
and uncooked chickens to be barbacued or frica- 
seed, to be served up hot; and he said that 
she had ‘enough to feed the whole Rooshan 
army.” 

“Sammy Blake, when I do a thing, I do it,” 
was the answer of the dame, “none of your 
half work for me; I do hate this scrimping and 
screwing way some people, I could name, has. 
Beuly Roberts thinks nobody can get up a thing 
of this kind but her, but if anybody ‘ll beat my 
baking, or set a finer chicken on the table than 
this, why I'll just let ’em; that’s all,” and Mrs. 
Blake remorselessly doubled the chicken’s legs 
under it, and fitted it into its place in the tub. 

“IT don’t see how in the world all these things 
is to go in the little wagon, and three people 
beside,” said the husband at last. 


“Then Rosa can go with Joe Johnson. He’s 





got nobody yet, and would jump at it,”’ was the 
reply. 

“IT tell you, mother, that won’t do. I pro- 
mised the child she should go with us, and so 
she shall, if she wants to, if I have to take the 
heavy wagon. Besides, she’s got a spirit of her 
own, and we ain’t gitting along any faster, for 
forcing things too much. Maybe she’ll come 
around by-and-bye if we leave her be. I hope 
so, I’m sure,” and Mr. Blake sighed as he turned 
away, and thought of the meadow. 

Mrs. Blake would have replied, but her 
thoughts were occupied just then as to the best 
method of carrying a bottle of cream without 
breaking, so her husband was saved her opinion 
upon the subject. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue siars were still out, and the moon shining 
brightly, when the Blakes started, before day- 
break, on their excursion. The old-fashioned 
huckleberry parties, it is true, were nearly done 
away, when each person waded in the swamp for 
the luscious fruit, and the smartest picker drove 
exultingly homeward with well filled tubs and 
baskets; most now prefering to purchase of poor 
people in the vicinity, who made their livelihood 
by it; but there were some industrious men like 
farmer Blake, who looked upon a day of mere 
pleasure as the greatest toil possible, who still 
persisted in getting the berries as they had done 
when they were boys, and beginning their day 
of relaxation as early as they would a day of 
hard labor. Then too it was a drive of sixteen 
miles, the latter part of which was through 
heavy sands, and had to be accomplished before 
the sun was too high. 

So, as we said before, the stars were still out, 
and the moon still up, when the Blakes set off 
for the place of rendezvous, some five miles dis- 
tant. As they rode along, the silence would 
occasionally be broken by a blast from one of 
the long tin horns, without which no party to 
the Pines is complete, and directly, emerging 
from a cross road, or coming up furiously behind 
them, a wagon would appear, full of people in 
the gayest spirits. As they neared the place of 
meeting, there were answering notes in every 
direction; a few airs really well played by 
aspiring musicians; whilst some, who cared more 
for fun than sentiment, sent out prolonged groans 
through the long-throated horns, or used them 
as speaking trumpets much to the annoyance of 
the musical swains. But soon the sound of § 
violin was heard, and the horns became as dumb 
as common birds do in the presence of the 
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nightingale; and now a rough, broad wagon ap- 
peared, crowded with merry young fellows, and 
in their midst old black Guy, head and foot 
keeping time to the music, as he played away 
for dear life, ‘The Campbells are Coming.” 

Amid all the gay jests and laughter, Rosa 
listened in vain for Mark’s voice, and with a 
feeling of disappointment she drew back in the 
wagon. 

“We're all here now, I believe ” said one of 
the young men at last, “except Joe Johnson and 
Rosa Blake. Why didn’t you make ’em keep up 
with you, neighbor Blake?” 

“I am here,” answered Rosa, energetically, as 
she put her head out of the wagon. 

“Why I thought—but here he comes now,” 
replied the speaker, as a crack of a whip was 
heard, and Joe swept in among the assembled 
wagons with the dexterity of a practised Jehu. 

“Smart work that, boys,” said he, as he drew 
his horses in with so sudden a jerk as almost 
threw them on their haunches, ‘‘I drove them 
five miles in twenty minutes, easy.” 

“Better make it fifteen, Joe, for short,” called 
out some one from the broad wagon, who was 
well acquainted with Joe’s boastful propensities. 

‘And the wagon run so easy that that hardly 
swung an inch from its place,” Joe went on 
without noticing the interruption, and pointed 
in to a huge glass horn suspended from the top 
of the vehicle, the triumphant achievement of 
some fanciful glass-blower. 

The stars were dying out one by one, and the 
moonlight was feebly struggling with the con- 
quering dawn, when the party were again on 
their way. 

Farmer Blake’s wagon was one of the first to 
reach the place of destination, and when the 
others came up Mrs. Blake had already unpacked 
her tubs and baskets, and began to make prepa- 
rations for breakfast.  ~ 

The miller who owned the property derived a 
snug little revenue from hiring out a long, board 
building which he had erected, and which an- 
Swered the purpose of dining-room and ball- 
room; and here empty barrels, supporting rough 
boards, serving for tables, the breakfast was 
spread. 

The younger part of the company wandered 
away in search of amusement, longing for not 
only breakfast to be over, but dinner also, so 
that old Guy and the dancing might begin. 

Rosa had been more gratified than her mother 
was, by seeing Mark Anderson assist Mrs. Roberts 
from the wagon, and Mrs. Blake was kept in a 
state of perpetual irritation the whole morn- 
ng, notwithstanding her triumph over “Beuly 





Roberts,” by the remarks made to her by her 
friends respecting Rosa and her lovers. 

“So she’s given Josy Johnson the mitten, I 
see,”’ said one. 

“The schoolmaster is as fine a young man as 
you'll see in a day’s walk; it’s a pity he’s poor,” 
added another, who knew Mrs. Blake’s weak 
points exactly. 

So the good woman was in no amiable mood 
when she saw Roca and Anderson returning from 
a walk together. 

“‘You’re making yourself the talk of the 
whole company by your conduct,” whispered 
the mother, angrily, as her daughter approached 
her. 

“Why, I’ve only been down to the swing 
where all the others are,” was the reply. 

Very well; but remember that you don’t put 
your foot in a boat to-day, if you go with Mark 
Anderson.” 

Rosa did not dare to disobey her mother, and 
this was a grievous disappointment to her, for 
she had just told Mark that she would go in his 
boat to hunt for water lilies. So she went down 
to the edge of the pond, where a large party 
were waiting for the boats to be unmoored, and 
stood looking silently on. 

“‘Come, jump in, Rosa,” said Anderson, taking 
her by the arm. 

The girl’s eyes filled with tears as she shook 
her head in the negative, saying in an under 
tone, 

“T can’t, Mark, mother says I shan’t go with 
you.” 

«She will let you go in one of the other boats, 
won’t she?” queried Anderson, as he stooped 
down to unfasten the chain. 

‘‘But I don’t want to,” replied Rosa. There 
were but two boats left, the one which Mark was 
to row, and another of which Joe Johnson took 
possession. 

“Come, Rosy,” said Joe, at this moment, 
‘‘your mother sent me to take care of you; 
jump in, quick, or the others ’ll get the start of 
us.” 

But Rosa still refused, notwithstanding that 
the young girls in the boat kept calling to her 
and making room. Joe was growing impatient. 
Finding that she would be the only one left 
behind, she was about turning away to join the 
matrons, who were in high preparations for din- 
ner, when Mark called out, 

“‘Come, Miss Rosa, you know I promised to 
get you some water lilies.” 

“T guess I can get them for her without your 
help,” muttered Joe, as Rosa at last took her 
seat in the boat. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tue party sped gaily up the lake, the musical 
voices of the girls keeping time to the dipping 
oars. On either side the tall pine forest rose, 
dense and green, blackening the water’s edge as 
it looked into it with its dark face, a drooping 
birch tree or alder bush, with their more vivid 
color springing up like a smile, now and then; 
whilst further out, the deep, blue waters reposed 
calmly beneath the deeper blue of the summer 
sky. 

As they advanced the view became wilder. 
Gaunt old trees, on which not a vestige of foliage 
remained, were draped in long moss, hanging in 
fantastic folds from their branches nearly to 
their feet; and there they stood, as they had 
stood for years, biding ‘‘the pelting of the piti- 
less storm,’ their wrinkled arms thrown aloft, 
their grey beards tossing in the wind like some 
dethroned old Lear. 

Great beds of snowy water lilies floated on the 
lake; clumps of bushes sprung up in the midst 
of the water, forming gzeen islands; stalwart 
trees, that for many generations had shaken 
their hoary heads at Time, had at last suc- 
cumbed before the conqueror, weary of the con- 
flict, and laid them down quietly in the blue 
waters. 

The party had grown more silent as they pro- 
ceeded. At last Anderson said, 

“There are too many snags and fallen trees 
here for it to be quite safe. Suppose we take 
the ladies back to the rock, and leave them, and 
return for the lilies by ourselves.” 

The proposition was readily agreed to, the 
more especially, as it had been impossible for 
seyeral of the girls to repress a scream, as the 
bottom of the boat grated over hidden stumps 
and branches. 

So the boats turned and sped rapidly back. 
Rosa gave a sigh of relief when they were all 
safely landed on the rock. 

“I’m so glad we are here,” said she to Ander- 
son, who was helping the girls from the boats. 
“Tt was such a wild-looking place in spite of the 
water lilies. Wouldn’t it have been horrible to 
have been drowned there? Everything so still, 
except the crows that wheel and ‘caw’ over the 
waters, or the dreadful moaning of the wind 
through the trees.” 

Mark turned and looked at her, and her cheeks 
and lips were ashy from emotion. 

“*T know it’s very foolish,” said she, trying to 
laugh, ‘‘for there’s not a bit of danger, but I 
wish you were not going back.” 

“Not a bit of danger,” answered Anderson, as 





he sprang into the boat after his companions and 
pushed off. 

The quick strokes of his oars soon put him 
alongside the other boats, but he observed that 
Johnson strained every nerve to keep ahead. A 
feeling of good-natured rivalry induced him to 
put forth all his skill, and he soon shot past 
Johnson, The young men who were with him 
gave a shout as they glided onward, leaving the 
two other boats behind, and Joe again bent to 
his oars, till the perspiration stood in great drops 
on his flushed face. 

The beds of water lilies were soon reached, 
and the bottoms of the boats strewn with the 
gleaming white flowers. 

“‘There’s something I must get,” said Ander- 
son, pointing to a spike of crimson blossoms that 
grew near to the shore. 

“‘T saw them before you spoke, and intended 
to have them myself for Rosa Blake,” said Joe; 
but Mark was already steering in the direction 
of the prize. 

With a suppressed oath, Joe shot his boat 
alongside of Anderson’s. Mark, with one oar 
stuck in the ground to steady himself by, was 
already leaning forward, with his hand almost 
on the flower, when Johnson took one of his 
sculls, and pushed it against his rival’s boat 
with such force that it swerved around in an 
opposite direction, Anderson lost his balance, 
and in a moment was buried in the blue waters. 

The oppressive silence of the summer’s day 
was unbroken save by the plash of the falling 
body. Every tongue seemed paralyzed with 
terror. In an instant a white face appeared on 
the water, made more ghastly by the frightful 
wound on the temple. 

**T didn’t do it,” muttered Johnson, between 
his chattering teeth, as he gazed with distended 
eyes and a face almost as livid as the one which 
gleamed on him so reproachfully from the water. 

But already they were lifting the body in one 
of the boats. 

“J didn’t do it, but I can’t row,” said John- 
son, again, and he cowered down in the bottom 
of his boat, not daring to look on the white up- 
turned face of his rival; and his hands shook 
like those of a palsied old man. 

Without a word of comment, one of his com- 
panion’s took the oars and turned homeward, 
and the two other boats speedily followed. 

The stillness was horrible. Nothing was heard 
but the ‘“‘caw, caw,” of the solitary crow that 
wheeled and circled down the lake. The light 
breeze that kissed the water lilies brought nore 
sponses from them, and the summer sun beat down 
unpitingly on the rigid features of Anderson. 
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The girls, who were waiting impatiently for 
the return of the boats, at last heard the dipping 
of the oars, 

Rosa leaned forward anxiously to catch a first 
giimpse of the party as they came around the 
point. But to the astonishment of all, the first 
boat flew past; then some one called from it, 

“Mark Anderson is drowned!” 

The bright, eager faces grew livid; a short, 
stifled ery was heard in the midst; and Rosa 
Blake sunk to the ground. 

The terrified girls called in vain to be taken 
into the boat, and when the next one rounded 
the point two or three cried out, 

“You must take us in; Rosa Blake is dying.” 

With increased terror, at this new misfortune, 
the young men run the boat silently up to the 
landing-place, helped to lift in Rosa’s insensible 
form, took as many more as they could possibly 
carry, and then put off again. 

The young girls cuddled together on the 
water’s edge, in horror-struck silence, and saw 
them bear Anderson past. 

“Don’t forget to come back for us,” at last 
called out one, who recovered her faculties 
sooner than the others. A nod from the rower 
was the only answer, and then they were left 
alone. 

With dropping tears, Rosa’s companions bathed 
her face, and endeavored to recover her from her 
death-like swoon. 

She’s dying on the very lilies that Mark took 
so much pains to get, and I know they were for 
her,” said one of the young men, in a whisper; 
and in the same low voice he gave the girls an 
account of the catastrophe. 

“Do you think he is really dead, or only 
stunned ?” asked one. 

“Dead. He struck his temple against some- 
thing when he went. down—a stump, most 
likely,” and the speaker again applied himself 
vigorously to the oars. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tae tin horns were sending out a merry sum- 
mons to dinner to all stragglers and delinquents, 
when the first boat arrived at the landing. 

One of the young men sprang ashore, and im- 


parted the dreadful news. The crowd that was 
hastening toward the mill with jest and laughter, 
stopped suddenly, gazed in each other’s face for 
a moment, in blank dismay, smiles and words 
freezing on their lips, then turned and hastened 
Precipitately to the water’s edge. 

By this time the second boat had arrived. 
“It isn’t Anderson, it’s Rosa Blake,” exclaimed 





some one, as the girl’s insensible form was lifted 
out. 

“Not my Rosy—you don’t mean my Rosy?” 
and the speaker parted the crowd of people that 
were looking on in breathless silence. 

“She aint dead, I don’t believe, Mr. Blake, 
only swooned-like,” said a motherly-looking old 
lady, as the poor, bewildered father tried to take 
Rosa up in his arms. But he trembled so he was 
obliged to let some one stronger than he carry 
her to the mill, and walked beside her, holding 
her cold hands, whilst the tears streamed silently 
down his sun-burned, furrowed face. 

Mrs. Blake, who had been engaged in putting 
the dinner on the table, was starting out to see 
the cause of the delay, when she met them 
bearing in Rosa. 

‘“‘What’s the matter? what is the matter?” 
asked the poor woman, giving strong symptoms 
of hysterics. 

‘Don’t take on so, Mrs. Blake, she’ll soon 
come to; she only fainted when she heard Mark 
Anderson was drowned,” said one of the young 
men, as they carried her into the miller’s house, 
and laid her on a settee. 

But neither father nor mother seemed to heed 
the fate of Anderson. They only thought of 
their daughter laying there apparently dead, for 
it seemed impossible to arouse her from that ter- 
rible syncope. 

The people who had collected around Rosa, 
swayed back for a moment, to gaze with horror 
on Anderson, as he was carried through the 
room to a bed in the adjoining one. 

“He aint dead yet, but dreadfully stunned. 
Cale Thompson’s geering up Johnson’s horses to 
go post-haste for the doctor,” replied one of the 
men, in answer to Mrs. Roberts’ inquiries. 

But the good woman shook her head. 

*‘He’ll die from loss of blood, if that ain’t 
stopped,” and with skilful hands she commenced 
applying all the remedies at her command. 

“And Rosa Blake, too! How did it all hap- 
pen?” she said, as she clipped off the soft, brown 
hair, dabbled with blood, from the wounded 
temple. 

With some difficulty, the, true version of the 
story was arrived at; but Johnson had escaped 
from the many indignant glances, which would 
have been cast upon him, by going himself for 
the doctor. 

Long before the physician appeared, Mark 
had been divested of his wet clothing, the room 
closed, and Mrs. Roberts installed as his nurse. 
The wound was pronounced a most dangerous 
one, yet there was hope sufficient. given to war- 
rant Jane Thompson whispering in Rosa’s ear, 
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“Mark wasn’t drowned, Rosa, and the doctor 
says he thinks he’ll soon be better.” 

But the intelligence had no effect on the poor 
girl. Two or three times she had opened her 
eyes, looked languidly, unconsciously around, 
then relapsed into her former insensibility. 

Mrs. Blake seemed nearly frantic. She wrung 

her hands and sobbed so violently that the 
physician, who had been called in after seeing 
Mark, was obliged to have her taken from the 
room. 
Mr. Blake sat beside his daughter, kissing her 
cold hands, and chafing them between his own; 
tears raining down his face, as he called her his 
‘dear little Rosy.” Then a gust of weeping 
seemed to shake his frame, and he would lay his 
wet cheek against her own, and stroke her hair, 
as he endeavored to choke down his sobs. 

But at last consciousness returned. With a be- 
wildered look, Rosa glanced from one to another 
of those who were standing around, and at last 
it rested on the anxious face of her father. She 
gazed at him steadily for a moment, as if en- 
deavoring to recall something, then she cried 
out, 

“Mark.” 

It seemed asif her heart had broken with her 
ory. 

“Don’t, don’t now, Rosy! Oh, she’s dead,” 
exclaimed the poor man, endeavoring to rouse 
her again. 

Sobs were heard in every part of the room, the 
father’s grief was so terrible. 

The kind physician administered restoratives, 
with tearful eyes. He comprehended the case at 
once, and as soon as he saw consciousness again 
returning, he said, 

‘¢ Mark will soon be well, Rosa.” 

She seemed to gather all her faculties for the 
one word, “drowned!” 

“No he wasn’t at all. 
the good doctor, quickly. 

Old Guy’s services were not needed that day. 
The young people, with whom Mark was so 
popular, could not dance while even yet it was 
doubtful if he would recover; and the girls 
scattered about in groups, whispered over the 
romance, and gave their whole sympathies, as 
girls will, to the lovers, 

The party, which was to have returned by 
moonlight, had no heart for festivities now, so 
they prepared to leave early in the afternoon. 
As for Joe Johnson, after bringing the doctor, 
and giving no very lucid explanation of the 
affair, he had quietly departed long before. 

Mrs. Blake, her fears for her daughter being 
over, was bustling about as energetically as ever, 


All a mistake,” replied 





seeing that things were being stowed away in 
their proper places in the wagon. 

“Come, Rosy, you’re as weak as a kitten; let 
me help you, we’re all ready,” said the father, 
as he went to the settee where his daughter wis 
lying. 

“T can’t go away and leave Mark here, all 
alone; mabye he’ll die,” sobbed the poor gir, 
nervously. 

‘Why the doctor ‘said he’d soon get well, you 
know, and Beulah Roberts is going to stay to 
take care of him,” answered Mr. Blake. 

*‘Can’t I see him, just for a moment? I won't 
speak,” pleaded Rosa, with her head on her 
father’s shoulder. 

Mr. Blake was dreadfully perplexed. He 
thought it inadmissible on both Anderson’s and 
his daughter’s account, if the former was awake 
and conscious, and he sincerely wished his ener- 
getic wife, on whose quick mind he had been 
too much sccustomed to rely, was present. So 
he replied soothingly, 

‘Well, let us wait till mother comes.” 

But Rosa shook her head, and made an effort 
to reach the door. It was well her father accom- 
panied her, for she gave one look at the white 
face and still form lying on the bed, then trying 
to cross the room to where Anderson lay, she 
groaned out, “Oh; he’s dead, and you wouldn't 
tell me.” 

Mrs. Blake was called in from her preparations 
to help recover Rosa from another swoon, and 
she rated her husband soundly, as she bathed her 
daughter’s face, for permitting her to see Ander- 
son. 

That night the anxious father was awakened 
from his sleep by a shriek from his daughter's 
room. He aroused his wife, and hurried in to 
find Rosa sitting up in bed, raving in her deli- 
rium, that Mark was drowned away up in the 
lonely pond. 

It was many days before Rosa was conscious 
again. Mrs. Blake had been thoroughly subdued 
by her daughter’s sufferings, and was the first to 
inform her that Mark was slowly but surely re- 
covering. 

““We shall have to look out for a new school- 
master soon,” said Mr. Blake, one day at dinner. 

The roses which were beginning to revisit 
Rosa’s cheeks paled again at the announcement. 
She cast a startled, inquiring glance at her 
father, who continued, 

‘¢ As goon as Anderson is strong enough, he is 
going to P—— to study for the ministry,” but 
he did not add that he had voluntarily offered 
him enough money to defray all his expenses. 

This offer, Mark at first peremptorily refused, 
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but he was not proof against the tempting in- 
ducements with which good farmer Blake wound 
it up. 

“Take the money,” said he, ‘‘and get through 
your studies. Then come back and settle among 
us, if you can; and if Rosa and you continue in 
the same mind till then, why, I guess mother 
and me won’t be very hard to coax.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was a sweet Sabbath morning in May. 
Half an hour before the wagon was ready, Rosa 
was dressed and pulling on her gloves, pacing 
up and down the sitting-room, in a restless but 
happy state of mind. And when they started 
for meeting, her heart beat so rebelliously that 
she had to press her hand to her side to quiet it. 

Good farmer Blake’s eyes had a suspicious 
moisture over them as he handed his daughter 
from the wagon, and his wife gathered her new 
silk shawl around her with inimitable dignity, 
as she nodded condescendingly to one neighbor 
and another; for was not Mark Anderson, the 
new minister—who had ‘‘received a call” to fill 
the place of their old pastor, just laid down in 
the green grave-yard—to be her son-in-law? 

Rosa took her seat with a blushing cheek, and 
silent, happy tears trickled down her face. She 
was not even conscious that she was sitting next 
to Joe Johnson’s flashy bride, glorious as a poppy 
in the bright hues of her changeable silk dress, 
and her ribbons, and her veil, and her soiled 
white gloves. She little heeded that Joe now 
looked upon her in supreme disdain as he com- 
pared her with his city wife, who made her ap- 
pearance to-day, for the first time, at the quiet 
meeting-house. She felt as if her heart was 
almost bursting with its glad song of thanks- 
giving. 

The wonderful stillness which reigned over the 
congregation, during Mark’s first sermon, was 
the most flattering tribute which could have been 
paid him, and as the dames wiped their eyes, 
and their sturdy husbands drew the backs of 


their hands across their own, at the end of the 
last prayer, they pronounced the young minister 
‘‘a second Daniel come to judgment,” and pro- 
phesied such revivals as had never been known 
before. 

Mrs. Blake declared to Mrs. Thompson that it 
was the most wonderful sermon she had ever 
heard, though it must be confessed that during 
part of it,she had been calculating how many 
yards of carpeting the three barrels of carpet- 
rag-balls, which were stored away in the garret, 
would make, and whether as Rosa was to be a 
minister’s wife, her linen sheeting should not be 
a little finer than her own. 

Throughout the whole summer, Mrs. Blake and 
her daughter were making mysterious trips to 
the city, and nearly every week farmer Blake’s 
heavy wagon would return from the steamboat 
landing loaded with baskets of rattling china and 
thumping cooking utensils, and huge bundles of 
dry-goods, that would make the lookers on stare 
as they saw them piled in; for as Mrs. Blake had 
said on a former occasion, ‘‘ when she did a thing, 
she’ did it, and no half way work for her;” and 
she was determined that Rosa’s future home 
should be as complete as the good farmer’s well 
filled purse could make it. 

But one thing through all the pleasant bustle 
of preparation discomposed Mrs. Blake. It was 
that Rosa, in spite of all remonstrance, insisted 
upon being married in a plain white dress of thin 
muslin, instead of the glittering silk which her 
mother had bought for her to outrival Mrs, John- 
son’s. But the good dame had to acknowledge, 
when she looked in from her extraordinary efforts 
for supper, and saw Jane Thompson fasten the 
last cluster of white tea-roses in her daughter’s 
hair, that ‘after all, the bride couldn’t be beat.” 
» The week of festivity, which Mrs. Blake kept 
up with such untiring vigor, was rather irksome 
to Rosa, who longed to escape from it all to her 
cozy, pleasant little home, near the church, 
. where she still lives a happy, young mother, 
looked up to by all the congregation as the 
honored wife of their beloved pastor. 
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T Love to linger o’er each page 
Where fancy weaves a magic spell, 
Poetic fires will e’er engage, 
And wake within my heart a swell 
Of uncontrollable delight; 
Till every pulse will wildly thrill, 
And visions dance before my sight, 
Called up by fancy’s will. 


Be thine the task, to spread abroad 
Pure words for the inquiring mind; 
In learning’s high and blest abode, 
Such treasures we may truly find, 
And mine to garner up a share 
Of thoughts that breathe, and words that burn, 
To consecrate with gentle care 
To mem’ry’s sacred urn. L. M. 








BLUNDERBUSS. 
A CHARADE IN THREE, ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHERS. 


ACT I—BLUNDER. 


Dramatis Persone.—Sick Motuer.—Deticate Famity.—Her Husspand.—Copp1iine Op Aunt. 
Servant.—Cuemist’s Youna Man. 


Scens—Splendid apartment in villa of Her Husband. On the mantel-piece, several plaster casts. 


Eyter Sick Moruer, who is forced into large, 
easy-chair by Coppiixe@ Op Aunt, who has fol- 
lowed close at her heels. The Old Lady rings 
the bell, and desires the Szrvanr to bring in the 


family immediately commence weeping and kick- 
ing, but are silenced by Old Aunt, who shows 
them the sugar they are to have afterward. 

As soon as each has taken a dose all round, 
the Servant is called up and forced to take some 
also. 

Enter Her Hussanp, who is immediately be- 
sought to try a spoonful of salts. He refuses; 
and Old Aunt, angry that he will not take her 


police, to give Old Aunt in charge, is about to 
faint; when Old Aunt points to the ceiling and 
plaster images, and desires them to give her 
some to eat, intimating that it is the only thing 
that can save them. They all seize the casts, 
which are divided among them, the Husband, in 
great sorrow, forcing his Delicate Children to 
swallow their portion. 


They are all delighted. Zzeunt omnes. 








DeticatTe Famity. As soon as they have arrived, 
she draws from her pocket a large parcel, labeled 
‘‘Best Epsom Satrs,” and informs them that 
they must take a spoonful all round. Delicate 


physic, falls into a pet, and turning her back 
upon him, takes a newspaper from the table, and 
reads. Suddenly she starts up, and, stamping 
on the ground, tears her false front and beats 
her breast. All the family are alarmed, and rise 
to inquire the cause of her sorrow. 

She points to the newspaper. Husband holds 
it up, and on it is written, “You HAVE swal- 
LOWED OxALIc acip!” Sick Lady, having shouted 


Enter Cuemrst’s Youna Man, smiling and 
bowing politely. Old Aunt points to him as the 
person who sold the poison in mistake to her, 
and, rushing to him, seizes him by the collar. 
He draws from his pocket a placard, inscribed, 
“You HAVE SWALLOWED THE VERY BEST EPsoM 
SALTS AFTER ALL—AN ALLOWANCE ON TAKING A 
QUANTITY.” 
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ACT IL—BUSS. 
Dramatis Persone.—ScHooLMIsTRESS.—NATIVE DE Paris.—Youne Lapres.—Impupent OFrricer. 
Scene—Hampstead Heath. 


Exter Youna Lapres, walking two-and-two, 
headed by the Native pE Paris, wearing two 
large acroche-ceurs gummed to her cheeks to 
show that she is of French extraction, At the 
end of the ranks is the Scuootmisrress, looking 


curly mustachios of burnt cork. He wears his 
cap on one side, with the strap round his chin; 
and his waist is pulled in by a red silk scarf, to 
show that he is in the army. Under one arm he 
carries his sword of walking-stick. On seeing 
the Young Ladies, he stands still, with his legs 
very wide apart, and examines them through his 
eye-glass. 

The Schoolmistress is disgusted, and in angry 
pantomime directs all the Young Ladies to hide 
their faces with their parasols. They are so 
much alarmed that they are unable to advance, 
and, breaking the ranks, collect together in a 
group, and cling to each other. 

The Impudent Officer is delighted with the 
sport, and, despite the Schoolmistress shaking 
her parasol at him, only stands still and laughs. 

The tallest of the young ladies commence 
screaming, whilst the Mistress rushes round her 
pupils prepared to defend them to the last. 


At length order is restored, and the school is 
about to depart, when the Native de Paris ex- 


hibits symptoms of fainting. 
She is nearly falling, when the Impudent Offi- 
cer rushes forward, and catches her in his arms. 





very stern, and endeavoring to make the Young 
Ladies walk upright. Every now and then she 
taps her Scholars on the shoulders, to make them 
keep their shoulders in. 

Enter an Impupent Orricer with beautiful 


The Young Ladies 

grow very nervous, 

\_ and the Mistress 

orders the First 

6 Class to scream 

; **Police.” She is 

so horrified, that she covers her face with her 

handkerchief, and beats her breast. She entreats 

the Young Ladies—as two more sink into the im- 

pudent officers arms—not to forget themselves, 
and to struggle with their feelings. 

At last the Impudent Officer, having peeped 

cautiously round to see if any one was looking, 


attempts to kiss the 

Native de Paris, who 

still remains insensi- 

ble. The Schoolmis- 

= tress shakes her finger 

at her Professoress, 

and is about to dismiss her, when she suddenly 

starts up, and casting a withering look at the 

Officer, rushes off, followed by the Young Ladies 

and Schoolmistress. 

Exit Officer, holding his sides, and stamping 

on the floor with mirth. 


ACT IIL—BLUNDERBUSS. 
Dramatis Persone.—Poor Long BacHELoR.—SEVERAL Carts. 
Scexe—The back attic of Poor Lone Bachelor. On one side, the sofa prepared as his bed, and over the 


Jire-place a blunderbuss,* labeled, ‘* Loaded.” 


Exter Poor Longs BacHELor, holding a rush- 
light shade, which he places in the basin. He 


off his coat and waistcoat, he slips on his night- 
cap, and jumps into sofa bedstead. 


On the table a jug and basin. 


tells the audience that he is very tired, by leaning 
his head on his hand, and yawning. Then taking 


dre, 


The cries of Cars are heard on the distant 
tiles, and Poor Lone Bachelor is unable to sleep. 


Pe: hoes bulky umbrella will answer for a blunderbuss very well, provided it has got a large, round 
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He turns first on one side, and then on another, 
but with no effect. At last he jumps out of bed, 
and, opening the window, sh-u-u’s away at the 
Cats. 

Shivering with cold, he jumps into bed again; 
but no sooner does he try to go to sleep than the 
Cats again begin their noise, much louder than 
before. 

Nearly driven mad with the uproar, he leaps 


savagely from his couch, and, seizing the water- , 


jug, empties the whole of it on the Cats, who 
disappear for awhile. 

Once more he tries to go to sleep; but just as 
he begins to snore, his tormentors commence 


their shrieks under his window, and so loud that : 





the Poor Lone Bachelor is roused again out of 
his sleep. : 
Desperate with anger, 
he rushes to the blun- 
derbuss. He takes it 
down, examines the 
Hy priming, and winks 
> knowingly. He opens 
the window as softly as he can, and, having 
looked for the Cats, takes his aim. He fires, 
and is knocked into the middle of the room by 
the kicking of the blunderbuss. The screams 
of the Cats, and cries of “Police!” are heard in 
the neighborhood; and the Poor Lone Bachelor, 
rubbing his back, rushes from the room. 
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THE DESERTED HOME. 


BY BELL KAUFFELT. 


Waere are they all who once around the family 
hearth were glad? 

Their mirth and song have passed away, their halls 
are lone and sad. 

No more a mother’s gentle voice, nor sister’s playful 
word, 

Nor brother’s wild and joyous laugh, nor father’s 
tone is heard. 

Yes, all is hushed, and stillness reigns where once 
was joy and mirth; 

The golden links of the household chain are giv’n 
to thee, oh, earth! 

They’ve laid the aged parents low, where silvery 
waters glide; 

For they are all of that household band that are 
sleeping side by side. 

Ah, who would separate them if with such unearthly 
love, 

In life they were united as the angels feel above? 

And they say upon the margin of a river in the 
West, 

Far away in the region where the sun goes down to 
rest— 

A brother sleepeth sweetly where the pure blue 
waters lave; 

But alone the wild bird knoweth where they made 
his nameless grave. 

And one, the brightest, fairest, and loved of all the 
band, 





Embarked one sunny morning for the far-off golden 
land; 

He left a mother’s fond embrace to seek that golden 
shore, 

And they made his bed one Wintry day among the 
shining ore. 

One like a wayward wild bird went o’er distant 
lands to roam, 

But he hath found an early grave where the sea- 
nymphs have their home; 

Deep in the emerald ocean, far beneath the pearly 
wave, 

He sleepeth calmly, sweetly in a sunny coral cave. 

And the sweet and gentle sister, when she left her 
father’s hall, 

Was borne away to a Southern home, the fairest 
flower of all. 

Beneath a wild magnolia they have laid her down to 
sleep, 

And angels of the pure and good do o’er her vigils 
keep. 

Not one of all the cherished ones, she lulled so oft to 
rest, 

Is left that loving mother to repose upon het 
breast. 

Oh, Death! what treasures thou hast torn from that 
fair household hearth— 

“ Alas! for love, if thou art all, and naught beyond, 
oh, earth !” 
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THE GAME 


OF CHESS. 


BY FREDERIC B. PERKINS. 


Tus belief in supernatural influences has pre- 
yailed in all ages and countries. Even in this 
enlightened nineteenth century, and in spite of 
science, the superstition lurks secretly in the 
public mind. People, indeed, no longer nail 
horse-shoes over the door to keep off witches, 
but they crowd to awe-struck circles to hear 
mediums converse with spirits. There are tens 
of thousands of persons, and in the most intel- 
lectual portions of the country too, who firmly 
believe that departed friends can be summoned 
back to earth, and the secrets of the grave ex- 
torted from the ‘‘rapping” spirits of the dead. 

This is not the place to discuss how far these 
things are the result of a morbid condition of 
the nervous system, or whether indeed, as the 
greatest of dramatists and poets has said, ‘‘there 
are more things in heaven and earth, than are 
dreamt of” even by philosophy. Mesmerism, 
clairvoyance, biology, certainly throw new light 
on the constitution, or diseases of the mind. Our 
purpose is to narrate a series of events, which 
happened in an illustrious Italian house, bearing 
upon this curious and engrossing subject. These 
strange facts some persons may explain psycho- 
logically, while others will insist on their super- 
natural origin. For ourselves, we shall give no 
opinion, but leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusions, whether the main actor was insane, 
was under a delusion, or really had. to do with 
supernatural powers. 

High up in the Appenines stands a grim 
castle, the last princely owner of which, im- 
muring himself from the world, spent his days 
in playing chess alone in his hall. Rumor went 
that no visible antagonist played against him, 
and that even his favorite page, Alessandro, 
Whenever the chess-board was brought out, fled 
from the apartment. Stony, perpendicular, cold 
and impregnable, upon the brow of an angry 
rock, stood the castle. As stony, perpendicular, 
cold and impregnable, it was said, sat the count 
Within, overhanging the wide table in his hall, 
With beetling brows and cruel eyes, like the 
black castle, whose gloomy battlements and red- 
mouthed culverins frowned over the campagna 
below. 

The count, who had long borne the reputation 
of being one of the best players in Italy, like all 
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persons who pride themselves on their skill at 
this game, never touched a piece till he had de- 
termined where to put it. There he sat, gazing 
steadily upon the chess-men, except when, ever 
and anon, he moved a piece, when he would look 
up, for a moment, to where his adversary ought 
to have been, as if to read the effect in his face. 
No word ever passed his lips, yet at intervals he 
would frown, and at intervals smile grimly, as 
though listening, or replying to his adversary. 
A spectator would have doubted whether he 
imagined an opponent, and himself performed 
both parts of the conversation, as he did of the 
game; or whether some shadowy being of the 
Powers of the Air did actually sit opposite to 
him, invisible to everybody but the count, and 
exchange words, in the pauses of the game, un- 
heard by all except the unhappy nobleman. 

We have said that the page, Alessandro, be- 
tween whom and the count some invisible tie 
seemed to exist, invariably fied from the hall, in 
terror, whenever the chess-board was brought 
out. His master often frowned at this, and, at 
last, ordered the lad, one day, to be bound to a 
chair. The youth trembled and turned pale, 
but neither wept nor entreated. His face, how- 
ever, soon assumed a strange, tranced expression, 
while his muscles relaxed so that he seemed to 
lose all control over them. As the game pro- 
gressed, he became agitated by evident emotion. 
He stared frightfully across the board to the 
further side of the table. He often seemed 
about to speak, but the words always died on 
his tongue in the very moment of utterance. 
His limbs quivered; he breathed convulsively ; 
and at last, just as the count placed a knight in 
a commanding position, intending the piece to 
remain there during the development of a power- 
ful combination of moves which he had conceived 
—just as the count had done this, we say, and 
looked up with a sneering and sinister smile, as 
if to defy his adversary, just then Alessandro 
respired a long sigh, and as,if becoming suddenly 
aware of the presence of some overpoweringly 
evil and gigantic existence, crouched down shud- 
dering, terror taking away his senses and his 
strength. The sigh aroused the count, who, 
alarmed for the consequences, hastily sum- 
moned a servant and gave the youth into his 
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charge; after which, without other apparent 
discomposure, he sat down quietly again to his 
game. 

This had commenced after a fashion frequent 
with the count; a method to which a general 
similarity is found in the opening known at pre- 
sent as the ‘‘easy game.” The count had moved 
first; and having preserved his attack by judi- 
cious play, had at the point where Alessandro’s 
sudden fainting fit (if such it were) occurred, 
conducted his game well nigh to a successful 
termination. His adversary’s king was much 
crowded in the corner to which he had retired 
by castling on his own side. The count’s two 
castles bore heavily across the board; for, by a 
manceuvre not uncommon in a high style of play, 
he had contrived, after two or three unexpected 
moves, to castle his own king suddenly upon the 
queen’s side, and thus to open a quick and vio- 
lent assault upon the citadel of his foe. The 
knight of which mention was made, was planted 
by the count at his king’s bishop’s sixth square, 
whilé his adversary’s pawn just opposite had not 
moved at all, althongh the two neighboring ones 
had. The count’s pawns, on the same side, 
being also well forward, victory seemed certain. 
It was after long pauses, and with a still and 
restrained expression of deep-felt triumph, that 
the count moved his adversary’s men, as if at 
the direction of some one indicating the pieces 
and squares. His own answering moves were 
made promptly and decidedly; and in truth, 
after no very protracted course of play, the 
count sat erect in his chair, and gazed across 
the wide table with the angry pleasure which 
comes from victory over one who has before 
been conquering himself. ‘‘Mate in three,” 
said he, quietly, and he drew a long sigh of 
relief and delight. The mate was given; and 
the count arose and walked about the dreary 
hall with quick and heavy steps. With head 
bent upon his breast, and hands crossed behind 
him, he walked and mused. Then suddenly he 
stopped, stepped to a window, took a small 
volume from a cabinet, and entered upon one 
of its pages a single mark. The page was 
nearly covered with similar marks, disposed 
upon the two sides of a line dividing it in the 
middle. Having accomplished this, he sat down 
within the deep recess of the window, and re- 
mained long in profound meditation. 

His thoughts must have been disagreeable; 
for more than once he looked up and out into 
the gloom of the large room with an expression 
betokening deep and quick anger, or a mixture 
of that passion with fear. But the fear and the 
anger soon faded out, and his noble and hand- 





some features settled back into their usual lines, 
revealing impassible determination and glowing 
energy, but yet shadowed by some intangible 
gloom; as if his daily thoughts were relieved 
upon a deep back-ground of dusky sorrow, and 
the Past was a spectre that forever haunted him. 

The count meditated long, and at last, with a 
quick and resolved air, summoned a servant and 
commanded him to bring Alessandro. The youth 
shortly appeared, assisted by the messenger, for 
he was too weak to walk alone. In considera- 
tion of this, the count, bade him to sit, and after 
the departure of the serving-man, expressed 
regret that what he called ‘a hasty experi- 
ment,” should have ended so unluckily. 

“T intended no harm,” he said, ‘and really 
wrought you none, as you will find. But tell 
me,” he added, fixing his eyes on the lad, ‘what 
was the cause of so violent an indisposition?” 

The youth trembled and grew faint. But the 
count reassured him, even putting on, whether 
by constraint and pretence, or from real affec- 
tion, a demeanor of sympathy and soothing 
kindness. He then poured out, with his own 
hands, a cup of wine for the lad. 

“T cannot clearly explain,” said the page, at 
last; “but I felt sure,” said: he, hesitatingly, 
‘‘that there was some one else in the room, and 
some one who meant evil to us both. This 
frightened me, because I could see no one. And 
then a singular feeling came over me; and just 
as you moved the knight, which was——” 

He paused, and seemed trying to remember. 
The count assisted him. 

“Just before you fainted.” 

‘‘Fainted?” asked Alessandro. “I did not 
faint. Oh, yes; I remember now. It was dread- 
ful to see so far, and so much.” 

He spoke slowly and dreamily, and seemed 
relapsing into the same condition of apparent 
torpor, to which he alluded. But the count, 
looking at him steadily, cried, 

“Sit up, sir, and don’t be a fool. Tell me, 
precisely, what were your feelings.” 

The energy of the count seemed to pass into 
Alessandro, as that of the magnetizer does into 
his subject. The page raised his head, looked 
steadily at the count, and answered firmly, 

“I saw that you had played many games, and 
were to play more. I saw that in somewhat 
more than half of them you had won. There 
came also a feeling of apprehension lest of the 
remaining games you should lose too many ; and 
it began to appear that something dreadful 
would happen if you should. Then I tried to 
see with whom you were playing; but it ap- 
palled me to look, even though I felt I could not 
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see. Just at that point some one caught hold of 
me; the dream faded, and I found that they were 
taking me out of the hall. There is one thing 
more, I understood the game better than before, 
and I saw that at the third move before the de- 
cisive move of the knight, the game might have 
been decided the other way; and I felt as if it 
was by purpose, and not by error, that you were 
allowed to win.” 

The count’s face changed but little during this 
recital. But it evidently required all his self- 
control not to show any external signs of the 
agitation he felt. A keener observer than the 
weak and wearied Alessandro would have noticed 
the dimness that once or twice came into his 
eyes, the contraction of his eye-brows, the com- 
pression of his lips, the grip of his hand upon 
the arm of his chair, and the unnaturally long 
respirations, like struggling billows of excite- 
ment chained down by a giant effort. 

“Those are singular dreams,” said the count, 
at last. “You may retire, however, for the 
present.” 

Alessandro left the room. No sooner had the 
door closed behind him, than his master started 
upright and again strode up and down the hall. 
Again, as before, was he shaken and tried, but 


by mightier gusts and whirlwinds of some hid- 


den passion. After an hour, however, he grew 
more calm, when he sent again for Alessandro. 

“ Alessandro,” he said, “I think you told me 
that you saw how I might have been beaten?” 

“Yes, my lord,” said the youth. 

“Come to the board, then, and show me how.” 

The page hesitated, “I fear I cannot do it, 
now,” said he, “the knowledge came to me 
without my seeking it; it was as if it were 
shown to me in a picture, and it was taken 
away when I woke up.” 

“But sit down,” commanded his imperious 
master. ‘*You must and shall show me the varia- 
tion.” And he looked at him from his deep, 
glowing eyes with an intensity of gaze which 
few men could have withstood, and which dis- 
composed the slender and feeble Alessandro too 
much to permit him to object. The count hastily 
rearranged the chess-men, and replayed the last 
game, up to the point of inquiry. 

“Now, Alessandro,” said he, sternly, and 
promptly, ‘‘tell me that other move which would 
have mated me without remedy.” And again he 
gazed steadily upon the youth. 

Alessandro turned pale, and muttered some- 
thing inaudibly, looking, however, into the 
count’s deep eyes without flinching. 

“But you must and shall,” said the nobleman, 
in a tone of quiet resolve, “if you never come 





out of your fainting fit. There was nobody 
here before, but you and me, in spite of your 
dreams. And if you saw anything then, I made 
you see it, and I can do the same again. At 
least”—and here the count seemed rather to 
reflect than to converse—‘‘at least you must 
have got all those other notions out of my mind, 
for they are there, and have been there, these 
twenty years—a goodly and lovely company to 
haunt a bearded man, forsooth!” 

Then he addressed the youth again, 

“T must, and will have it. And if you can 
tell me that, you must help me play the remain- 
ing games. For if you cin teach me the flaw in 
the strongest attack I have ever made, you will 
be a valuable assistant in the remainder of the 
match.” 

Alessandro turned paler yet, and sat still a 
moment. Then, with a struggling utterance, and 
as if against strong resistance, he spoke. 

‘Second player,” said he, ‘“‘king to rook’s 
square.” 

The count examined the move. There seemed 
at first nothing remarkable about it. But after 
careful analysis, he satisfied himself that it might 
be so followed up as utterly to frustrate the 
attack which he had thought irresistible; and to 
reverse the actual result of the game. 

“It certainly is so,” said he, at last. ‘It 
certainly does appear that my page is a better 
chess-player than I, who play on even terms 
with the great Italian masters. This will ensure 
me the match—though I felt sure enough before. 
Let me see.” 

He arose and took his memorandum book, and 
counted the two sets of marks. ‘‘What an enor- 
mous contest!” said he, still talking to himself. 
“A thousand games! Well. It will be worth 
the winning.” Then he computed carefully. 
“Three hundred and seventy-eight against two 
hundred and ninety. One hundred and twenty- 
three to win. I shall do it. At least I and 
Alessandro will.” 

Next day the count and his page sat down to 
play chess, in consultation, against the invisible 
foe, if such there were. The page, with less 
agitation than he had before shown, seemed to 
fall into a half dreaming state, and sat still. 
The count, however, consulted him with implicit 
reliance during great part of the game. But 
the words of the youth seemed to be uttered 
with increasing reluctance. Gradually a painful 
expression of perplexity settled in his face. At 
last the noblem@g, found himself hopelessly 
beaten by virtue of a move recommended by 
his young auxiliary. His rage was immediate 
and intense. He shook the youth violently, 
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calling him a false deceiver, and bidding him 
wake up; but neither threats nor violence has- 
tened Alessandro’s revival. Slowly and feebly 
the lad recovered, and looked languidly upon 
the count. 

‘«By the golden nails in the holy house of 
Loretto!” cried the latter. ‘By the beloved 
heart of our lady! if it were not for your youth 
you should feed eagles upon the mountains 
there! Now, in the fiend’s name, what is the 
cause of this deception? If you make not out 
your case, woe be to you!” 

But Alessandro answered quietly and slowly, 
as if his faculties were still partially benumbed, 

‘TI did only as I could. You forced me to see, 
and then mixed error in my mind, so that I could 
not. You know that you hid the truth from me. 
For the woman and the priest signified it while 
I was asleep; but you drove them away, and 
said there were no such persons. And that was 
not true. The falsehood of those words darkened 
my mind, and I could see nothing at all.” 

At these words, strange to say, the count’s 
anger faded out. He sat in silence for a time; 


then suddenly aroused himself and curtly dis- 
missed Alessandro; after which he relapsed into 
painful meditations, nor was it till the next day 


that he required again the attendance of the page. 
Then having summoned the lad, he addressed him 
in a sullen and distempered manner; as one who 
is obliged, though bitterly enraged and distressed 
at the necessity, to communicate information 
disgraceful or dangerous to the giver. 

‘‘ Alessandro,” said he, ‘‘I shall tell you the 
whole truth, though I never thought to do it. 
But your aid in this match I must have; for you 
will——”’. He broke off: then resumed. ‘ Under- 
stand, then, that you are my son—my only child. 
I married your mother in my youth. Her bro- 
ther was a priest; and he united us. She was 
very beautiful. And she loved me well. But I 
had hoped that I could change her quiet nature, 
and induce her to share in my own rude plea- 
sures. I soon found, however, that the occupa- 
tions which I loved pained her, and that in 
preference to pursuing them she would sit and 
read in old books. Chess was the only one of 
my pursuits in which she took any interest; and 
in playing it, when we were together—which 
was not often—we passed much time, so that, at 
last, she became a better player than myself. I 
was wroth at this, and made desperute efforts 
to overcome her; but it was in vain. Her 
deep meditative mind was always too much for 
my angry and ill-regulated one; while she, not 
seeing, or not understanding my wrath, laughed 
and triumphed in innocent joy. And I——” the 





count stopped, struggled fiercely to choke down 
some passion within, mastered himself and pro- 
ceeded—‘“‘I grew to hate her—lI left her alone; 
I plunged in war and tumults, until sickness 
came upon the fair flower I had walled up here; 
and she gave birth to you anddied. Then, in 
an agony of remorse, I shut myself up. While 
in this condition, wild with grief, her brother, a 
foolish priest, came to reproach me—to reproach 
me, and with bitter words to charge me with 
baseness and murder—and all this while I was 
gnawing my heart with sorrow! In a sudden 
phrenzy I sprang at his throat.” He stopped 
again, as if almost choked with emotion: then 
added. ‘He died, and ever since the priest and 
the lady are with me.” 

Great drops of sweat broke out on his fore- 
head, and he paused once more. But soon he 
resumed more calmly, 

“Tt is an old saying in my family, preserved 
from the time of the coming over of the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire, that my house is to become 
extinct in a baron, its head, who shall slay his 
wife and his heir. But my wife I did not slay,” 
he added, with a wild laugh, ‘‘and you are only 
my page. For I have disinherited you since you 
were my only child, that there might be no risk 
of my fulfilling the old prophecy by killing you; 
and I have made Roberto, the seneschal, my heir, 
under a limitation to transfer the estate to you 
at his own death, and to render over to you what 
sums and matters you shall require between my 
death and his. So you are my son, but not my 
heir. Yet none of my household know of these 
things, except the old man; for those who served 
me in those days I dismissed, and procured other 
retainers. And as for the games of chess which 
I daily play, and which you must now help me 
play, I play them for a great wager. I play them 
for my life, with a strong and wicked spirit who 
gained a right over me by the neglect by which 
I killed my wife—of which my wife died—I don’t 
mean that, of course—after which—I should say 
—my wife died; and by my murder of the priest, 
her reproving brother. The spirit came to me 
in my deepest sorrow, while I brooded over those 
two misfortunes, and threatened me and exulted 
over me; and proved to me that I was due to 
him. But he said that I might free myself, if 1 
played a thousand games of chess with him, and 
won; and I must beat him in five hundred and 
one, or he retains his right. But if I do so beat 
him he gives it up, and I am pure and free from 
my sin. So you must help me, because you can 
help me.” 

The count ceased; and his deep eyes shone 
with a glare like that of insanity. Directly, 
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enjoining his son not to reveal what he had said, 
he abruptly dismissed him for that day. 

It is not necessary to trace in detail the suc- 
cessive games which the count and his son 
played. For some time the success of the joint 
players might seem to justify the wisdom of the 
count’s confidence. The truthfulness of the re- 
lation between them, as now explained, seemed 
at first to have restored the youth’s marvelous 
insight. Yet this expectation soon began to 
fade. It was easy to see, after some time had 
elapsed, that not only did the youth grow more 
and more weak, pale and sickly in appearance, 
but that likewise he grew less and less skilful 
at the game. When the count irritably com- 
mented on this, the lad, in the apathetic manner 
which had now become ordinary to him, replied, 
that at first he became able to see in consequence 
of the commands of the count; and that then he 
could see; but that afterward the commands of 
the count not only opened his eyes to the con- 
duct of the game, but to results beyond, and 
thoughts unutterable; in other words, that the 
influence of the eount now not only furnished 
power to see, but also the things to be seen. 

Thus the partnership of the youth had latterly 


operated to the disadvantage of the count, since, 
without assisting him, it had tended, through 
his confidence in the youth’s decisions, to fortify 
his trust in his own perspicacity, and continually 


to make his moves hasty and ill-digested. In 
this way, at the end of a few weeks, the young 
man’s aid, instead of materially assisting his 
father in his play, had thrown him materially 
back, so that now, instead of being nearly one 
hundred games in advance of his opponent, the 
count had but a meagre excess of some thirty or 
forty. 

Daily, now, the count played, but alone again. 
For the health of his son had faded away, as 
some delicate flower fades under the unwhole- 
tome shadow of a poison tree; and the count, 
beginning to fear for the youth’s life, had ordered 
him no more to be present when the chess-board 
vas brought out. Yet it was not without mis- 
givings that the count surrendered the presence 
of his son. He played now, in daily doubt and 
dread, nay, in daily increasing agitation, and 
often and more often, he lost. His own rugged 
strength, under the approaching crisis, began to 
fui. He grew meagre and gloomy, hunted no 
more, never even went out, but sat all day 
brooding over the bitter memories in his soul. 
The inextricable tangle, as it seemed to him, of 
his present embarrassments; the dreadful future 
ensured to him in the event of the loss of the 
mateh; the wasting life of his only child, whom, 





now that he had spoken to him as to a son, he 
began to regard with a fathomless depth of affec- 
tion; the impending extinction of his family, if 
his son should die—all these hovered about him, 
as he paced up and down the hall, or sat silently 
in the shadowed window-seat. In consequence 
his power as a player began to fail. Sometimes, 
in spite of resolutions to the contrary, delibe- 
rately formed before he sat down, his moves 
would be dictated by sudden anger. Instead of 
calculating coolly and long how to counteract a 
threatened attack, he would, on such occasions, 
hastily adopt some unstudied and inefficient plan 
of defence, and would then move a piece rapidly 
and violently, as if the mere momentum would 
physically tell upon the array of the adversary, 
like the stroke of a broadsword. 

An occasional return of his old power of self- 
mastery, however, gave him a few games from 
time to time. But on the whole, he lost steadily, 
until at last he had won just five hundred games. 
Four hundred and ninety-nine were scored 
against him. The final game only remained to be 
played, the eventful game which was to deter- 
mine the result of the long contest. 

It was a wild and stormy afternoon, in mid- 
winter. A fierce tempest of wind, varied with 
occasional angry dashes of sleet, came shrieking 
drearily over the higher ranges of the Apennines, 
blackening all the rugged landscape, and especi- 
ally the dark, old walls of the castle. Within 
the hall one could scarcely see. The feudal 
architects did not provide for light, as much as 
for safety; and even in the sunniest of summer 
days, this apartment was but a dreary room—a 
resetvoir almost subterranean, whose cold and 
stagnant air was hardly stirred at all, was 
scarcely warmed by the slender pencils of light 
which the narrow and deep-set windows admitted. 
Now, it was doubly and trebly dreary. Doubly, 
by reason of the atmospheric gloom without, and 
the unsteady light of the torches which flickered 
and streamed about in the draught. Trebly, by 
the supernatural radiation of sorrow from the 
awful presence of the haggard count. For who 
would not feel an appalling sympathy with the 
tall man, pacing the chill and ghostly room, with 
lowered head and nervous step, in silent misery, 
and doubtful and gathering terror, feeling that 
the spirits of dead men hovered near; that more 
fearful beings were hastening to claim him; that 
his own reckless and hard-hearted folly had 
thus flung him headlong upon billows of sorrow, 
surging higher and higher; that now, in weak- 
ness of body, from illness or watching, and 
worse, in weakness of soul, from the wearing 
discouragement of many defeats, and even from 
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the very consciousness of the magnitude of the 
issue, he must go down into a conflict whose 
result was veiled in angry clouds, upon whose 
mysterious shade even, not to mention the things 
hidden within, his conscience admonished him 
not to dare to look. 

Long, in doubt, and in fear, he walked, and at 
last, with a sullen and boding desperation, he 
sat down at the chess-table. He sprang up again 
in hideous fear, at seeing that his adversary’s 
pawn, the king’s pawn, was already moved two 
squares out. Perhaps he had moved it himself, 
while passing up and down, past the table; but 
if he had, he had entirely forgotten it, and it 
seemed to him a tangible and exultingly defiant 
initiative, assumed by his invisible opponent, by 
way of triumphing in advance. The count put 
forth his hand to replace the pawn, intending 
at first to resume his promenade, and to see 
whether it would again be moved out; but he 
dared not, lest it should be. He reseated him- 


self, therefore, and moved in reply. 

The game approached a crisis. The count had 
played well and carefully, restricting himself, by 
unremitting efforts, to a line of operations slow 
enough for safety. Again and again he put forth 


his hand, and withdrew it just as his fingers 
were closing on the piece, as he suddenly saw 
some consequence overlooked before. As the 
attack which the count, true to his bold nature, 
had urged powerfully upon his opponent, con- 
verged within closer and closer limits, the burden 
of the occasion weighed heavier and heavier 
upon him. Upon combinations requiring for 
their success the coolest and clearest calculation, 
he could now bestow only the unsteady and fitful 
attention of a mind weakened by internal con- 
flicts, harassed by fearful bodings, and dispirited 
by long defeat. Even the very importance of 
the time oppressed him, and weighed him down. 
As every answering move, therefore, of his 
opponent was indicated to him, he studied its 
consequences with secret fear at his heart; and 
only by desperate internal exertions was he able 
to preserve the aggressive feeling proper to an 
assailant. Such being the case, it was with 
keen and bounding delight that the count at last 
saw that a series of moves had become posssible, 
which would either mate his adversary or de- 
prive him of his queen, the most valuable of his 
pieces. This would decide the game, the match, 
and the fature. Trembling with irrepressible 
excitement, the count examined the position. He 
had an alternative line of play, safe but unenter- 
prising, which would certainly protract the game 
to a considerable length, and which would not 
immediately decide its termination. But the 





present plan was speedy and sure. Again and 
again he developed the variations springing from 
the key move—the move which it was now his 
turn to make. There couldbe no error. Either 
mate, or queen lost, was the necessary result, 
for the adversary. Something of the old, free, 
triumphant feeling came back to the count, illu- 
minated his flushed and agitated features, blazed 
again in his large, hollow eyes. He sat upright 
for a moment, and closed his eyes, to abstract 
himself for a last, thorough re-examination of 
the combinations. The storm, which he had not 
heard since sitting down, had momentarily fallen 
into silence. Afar off, it raved and drove hither 
and thither among the hills, and its distant 
anger sounded faintly upon the ears of the lord 
of the castle, sitting there alone. But dead and 
heavy stillness was close around his walls, 
although, as he bent over the table for the last 
inspection preparatory to his decisive move, a 
long, low, wailing blast seemed to creep past the 
foot of the fortress, like a forerunner of the re- 
turning tempest. With certainty accumulating 
every moment, the count followed out all the 
trains of play; and the low, moaning breath of 
the blast without rose higher and wilder around 
the black old walls. Higher, wilder, until in 
one long, unending shriek, the wind swept past 
the solid building and away into the vast fields 
of air, with a persistent and fearfully sustained 
scream, which even drew the count’s attention, 
for a moment, away from his game, as the 
torches flared and flickered suddenly in their 
small orbs of thick, yellow light,.and the castle 
almost vibrated in the wind. Fierce sheets of 
rain drove through the thickened air, hissing 
and spattering against the building. The count 
moved, and with a long sigh, such as one draws 
when resting in certainty after long doubt, 

he sat upright again, and with an expression 

upon his face which would have been a smile, 

had not so much wrath and fear mingled in 

it, he looked determinedly again to the further 

side of the table. As he did so his countenance 

changed, and he trembled in his chair. For then, 

singularly coincident in time with the unsaid 

triumph which elated the count, came & quick 

and vivid lightning stroke, and close thereafter 

a heart-appalling thunder-clap; a fearful 00, 

which burst forth in one unendurable, imme» 

surable pang of sound, and then rolled and re 

echoed far away among distant mountains sv! 

over the level country southward. The cout! 

looked again at the chess-board. As he did® 
the expressions of exultation, of impatience, of 
wrath, quickly fled from his face. Only fright! 
fear remained. An answering move, which, by 
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some inconceivable oversight, had escaped him, 
absolutely ensured his destruction. A door 
opened. The old seneschal hurried in and stood 
with fearful eyes before his lord. ‘Sir count,” 
said he, “your son is dead.” 

The count looked steadily at the speaker, as 
if ranning over the words in his mind and esti- 
mating their meaning. Then his lips moved; 
but it was only after several ineffectual efforts 
that he succeeded in saying, ‘‘You may go.” 





The seneschal left the hall. The count lifted 
his hand toward the board; it fell heavily among 
the golden chess-men. His head sank down upon 
it. He was dead. 

For he had slain his wife and his son. And 
the game, and the match, and the life of the 
count, were all ended as the storm without died 
sullenly away, and the torches burned quietly 
and alone within their thick, smoky, yellow orbs 
of light in the solitary hall. 





TEAR-DROPS FROM THE HEART. 


BY LILY MAY. 


Trey come ’mid scenes of gladness, 
Like April’s sunny rains; 
The same, as when deep sadness 
The heart’s wild joy refrains ; 
For of our every sorrow 
And joy they claim a part; 
Affection’s light they borrow, 
Those tear-drops from the heart. 


Oft when my heart beats lightest, 
When Pleasure reigns supreme, 

And youthful hopes are brightest; 
I wake, as from a dream, 

And all such themes must banish, 
F’en bid those hopes depart, 

Which, as they quickly vanish, 
Wring tear-drops from the heart. 


I feel them softly stealing 
When loved ones are away; 
’Twould crush each finer feeling 

Were I to bid them stay; 
But, oh! when sad and lonely, 
And none are near to see, 
They flow then, and then only, 
All unrestrained and free. 





It is not grief unbroken, 
No deep and sullen woe, 
No words unfitly spoken, 
That causes them to flow; 
But deep and hidden feeling, 
That knows not where to cling; 
To find the balm of healing, 
Affection’s meed should bring. 


When gayest friends are round me, 
And sprightly jests are flung 
From those who fain would sound me, 
To know what depth they’re sprung, 
Although my words fall lightly, 
They know not whence they start; 
Though if they’d judge them rightly, 
’T would be fresh from the heart. 
Oh! bitter drops of sorrow 
_I would not bid ye stay; 
Affection’s smiles ye borrow 
To scatter gloom away; 
Oh! words of careless sounding, 
With meanings pure and deep; 
Wherever Truth’s abounding, 
There still your revels keep. 





THE BLIND BOY. 


BY MARY MORTIMER. 


Tue breeze waves o’er the yellow fields, 
The brooklet murmurs by, 

And sunbeams shed their radiance bright 
Upon my rayless eye. 

They shine with dazzling beauty rare 
Upon a world of light; 

I feel their rays, and bless their power 
While I am veiled in night. 


T cannot see the light they shed 
Upon the field and lake ; 





Their silvery splendor in the East, 
When morn’s first beams awake. 


Or when upon the Western sky, 
Its fading tints of gold 

Proclaim the flight of dying day, 
And evening shadows roll’d. 


Altho’ upon my rayless eyes 
The sunlight may not fall; 

I seg through Faith’s unclouded light _ 
The God who made them all. 





THE LITTLE 


TOY-MAKER. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


In this city, which seems to a stranger passing 
along the streets, fair and open as the day, there 
are nevertheless nooks and corners, as full of 
romance and mystery as an old German castle. 
With one of the least out-of-the-way of these, 
this tale has to do. 

A young gentleman, of handsome and fashion- 
able bearing, was passing down Market street, 
about a month before Christmas, when he sud- 
denly stopped before a gorgeous toy-shop, and 
looked in at the window with a new and smiling 
interest. He had that morning been made an 
uncle. 

“Itis of no use getting anything for present 
use,” he muttered, “but her first Christmas must 
not pass unnoticed.” 

So he stepped into the store, and began an 
amused examination of its contents, but wanted 
something more beautiful than anything there. 

“Step below, sir, and you will find the finest 
assortment of freshly imported goods in the 
city,” said the hurried store-keeper, and our 
friend, Mr. Frank —— did as he was clesired. 

After passing through the recesses of the dark 
store, he reached a narrow, precipitous stair- 
case. Having descended, he felt as if one of 
the genii of the Arabian Nights“had suddenly 
transported him to some strange land under- 
ground, some gnomes’ cave, heaped with fan- 
tastic treasures, and sunk in enchanted silence. 
The gas-light, however, brought the staring 
masks and stark dolls into relief from the many- 
tinted confusion of the crowded walls. The 
long room seemed left to its own gloomy solitude, 
and the young man paused at the entrance, to 
let his fancy play awhile with the strange effect 
of the scene, coming suddenly, as he did, from 
the noise and snowy glare of the street. Sud- 
denly, among the heap of toys in the centre of 
the room, directly under the light, he perceived 
a quick movement, and from what he might have 
taken for a pale mask two gleaming eyes looked 
upon him. He was startled for a moment, not 
seeing whether those eyes were in their proper 
face, and not being able to trace any human 
figure below them. He advanced, bewildered, 
but curious, and perceived, as soon as he had 
passed the intervening objects, that no super- 
eee was present, though he could 


a 





easily have persuaded himself the little indi. 
vidual before him was an old gnome. The small, 
shrunk figure and withered face, the very large 
head and rolling eyes, the little, red jacket, and 
deft, long-nailed fingers made the resemblance 
perfect. But it was only a child, with a gro- 
tesque, but thoughtful and intelligent face. 

As Frank advanced, he was greeted in a busi- 
ness-like manner by the little fellow, who asked 
if he could show him anything, springing, as 
he said so, down from the high counting-house 
stool upon which he was perched before a desk 
or high table. As he sprang, the rotary swing 
of his arms, and, indeed, all his motions were as 
elf-like as his appearance. When he walked 
among the toys, he seemed to have little control 
of his limbs, often being obliged to dance across 
the room, and back, at a sharp angle, in order 
to reach any particular place to which he wished 
to go. Meanwhile he talked incessantly of the 
toys, describing their various beauties with en- 
thusiasm, and laughing immoderately at those 
intended as surprises. 

After one of these bursts of mirth, he sud- 
denly asked if it was the gentleman’s intention 
to purchase anything, for Frank, out of a wish to 
prolong his stay, had asked the price of innv- 
merable articles. 

‘“‘Yes,” answered Frank, ‘and you shall help 
me to decide. What would be a suitable present 
to give a little maiden only a month old st 
Christmas? I want something that will please 
her in future, something very beautiful—not # 
fantastic as most of these toys, and not so col 
mon as a wax doll.” 

‘«‘Ah,” said the child, leaning his head to ont 
side, and peering into the ceiling, “I mu 
think! What do you say toa fairy-land? 0), 
if I could only get an order for a fairy-land!” 

“What is it, my boy?” 

“Oh, its only an idea that I have got, but! 
have always wanted to make it since I first read 
a fairy tale. If you don’t mind expense, it she! 
be done by Christmas.” 

‘But tell me, what is your idea?” ; 

“Oh, a charming, sunny garden, filled with 
flowers and trees, and little wax fairies, tro) 
of them. Also, a dark grotto, lit by festoons of 
fireflies, with little elves peeping out; to be male 
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in perspective, and looked at through a little hole 
fitted with a magnifying-glass. If you don’t 
like it, when done, you could buy something 
else, only then you would have to pay for both. 
So, I say, if you don’t mind expense, give the 
order to Mr. ——, up stairs, and I'll have it done 
in time.” 

Frank could afford to gratify a whim, so he 
gave the boy the longed-for permission, and was 
much surprised to see the wandering gait and 
vacillating look change for a quick, alert step 
and earnest, keen glance, as he sought for tools 
to begin at once. 

Frank spoke to the owner of the establish- 
ment, and learned that the boy was fourteen 
years old, though his diminutive stature made 
him seem scarce half that age. He had been in 
his present employ four years, and was a most 
skilfal workman, though afflicted with St. Vitus’ 
dance; but whenever he was doing anything that 
interested him, every trace of his malady van- 
ished, and his hand was as steady as cunning in 
its workmanship. That cellar was his world. He 
never wished to leave it. He often staid all 


night, sleeping on the floor, among the toys, and 
his leisure hours were passed there, reading 
fairy tales, though he had a home, and helped 


generously to support three sisters and a brother. 

Much interested in the boy, Frank determined 
to wean him from this self-destroying mode of 
life, and under pretence of seeing the progress 
of the toy, he often visited the under-ground 
store-room. Jerome was always perched on his 
high stool, working with a concentrated eager- 
ness that made him generally quite unconscious 
of anything Frank could do to gain his atten- 
tion. Nevertheless, as his lonely heart had in- 
clined to love Frank, from the moment he had 
read his kindly and interested glance, he would 
sometimes be won from his work, and resting his 
elbows on his desk, and his eyes on Frank’s 
face, talk volubly awhile, of his dreams mostly, 
though something of his real life was mingled 
with them. 

There was one person especially whom he 
often mentioned, and Frank was puzzled to 
know whether she were a creature of his brain, 
or some lovely reality. Celeste, he called her, 
and from his scraps of description, she was 
beautiful as a houri, and as houris are beautiful, 
With large, soft yet glowing, dark eyes, heavy, 
silky and free curls, carnation cheeks, a sweet 
Woice and a marvellous grace, that the boy was 
beside himself in deseribing. Frank could not 
make out whether she were a lady, or a little 
girl, Jerome’s sister, or some benefactress to his 
family, or an angel-visitant to his dreams. 
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He asked questions, but when Jerome was in 
a talking humor he seemed to improvise, and 
Frank could never interrupt the thread of his 
narrative. When he resumed his labors, his 
answers, if he gave any, were always monosyl- 
lables, and generally spoken at random, so that 
if the same question were asked twice he was 
pretty sure to contradict himself. Frank’s curi- 
osity, whether intentionally, or otherwise, was 
completely baffled. 

On Christmas Eve, Frank went, as he had pro- 
mised Jerome, to take a final look at his finished 
toy, and having forced his way through the 
thronged upper-store, stood in the obscurity of 
the entrance to the lower, almost ready again to 
fancy it an enchanted place, and himself under 
the influence of fairy spells, for leaning over the 
gnome’s shoulder was the most lovely head he 
ever beheld, and he instantly recognized Jerome’s 
houri. The drop-light, which Jerome’s work re- 
quired, shone upon the full, white forehead, from 
which dark, luxuriant curls fell to shade her 
young neck and shoulders. The same light 
gave a brilliancy to her lips, and a shadow to 
her drooped eyelashes that made her picture 
richer than imagination could paint. 

Frank half believed it an illusion, especially 
as he saw not a trace of such drapery as winter 
requires of mortals, only below the shoulders 
two little lace sleeves that might have expanded 
into gauze wings, without being much of a sur- 
prise to him. Below the shoulder the figure was 
hid by the gnome and desk. 

Frank’s curiosity was now of so pleasurable a 
kind, that he would not destroy it by gratifica- 
tion, lest he should also cause the destruction of 
what he believed the realization of his beau ideal. 
At the hasty approach of a step on the stairs, the 
beautiful apparition did really disappear sud- 
denly, and though Frank darted forward in pur- 
suit of it, he only ran against rocking-horses, and 
overthrew some heaps of smaller toys, without 
discovering anything. At this the goblin at the 
desk shrieked shrilly with laughter, but Frank 
could bear it with philosophy, since at the same 
time he gained a clue to the mystery in the over- 
excited words of the boy. 

‘So you thought to catch Celeste? She and 
I have our hiding-places. Why she has been in 
this room half a dozen times when you have been 
here, and when you go away we laugh at the 
questions you ask about her. She likes this 
fairy-land very much, and she made these little 
artificial trees and blooming plants. Her mother 
makes artificial flowers, and teaches dancing up 
stairs. Celeste is a fairy herself. How she floats 
when she dances! All the fairies in the world 
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are not so beautiful. She is so kind to little me. 
But I love her, and she only pays me back. 
Those that I love she leves—I love you. Yes, 
Mr. Frank, I love you!” 

The mildly excited face subsided as he said 
this into an indescribably cunning expression. 
Frank wondered at the glow he felt spreading 
from his own heart. He wished to question 
Jerome, but feared the beautiful eaves-dropper. 
With cool impudence, however, he risked the 
consequences, and said, 

“Do you wish me to think Celeste loves me?” 

“Yes. She told me you were too handsome 
for anything. And that she came here only to 
see you,” cried the boy, almost choking with 
laughter. 

He had not finished speaking, before, from 
beneath a huge drum, up sprang a very beau- 
tiful and angry young lady—of sixteen summers, 
and all a woman’s feelings—who ejaculated with 
a flash of her indignant orbs, 

«You little story-teller,” and then turned with 
some dignity to Frank, saying, 

‘He does this to tease me. He is taking his 
revenge for my being caught here. He it is who 
always makes me hide, I never laughed at any 
thing you ever said, and as to what else he says 
you know it must be false!” 

*T hope not,” Frank muttered, unconsciously, 
and continued only to gaze. Celeste thought he 
meant he hoped Jerome was not such a story- 
teller. 

‘But he shall own the truth. Take back every 
word, Jerome, instantly. I don’t know that I 
shall ever come to see you again, but certainly 
if you don’t recant, you shall never see me dance 
again.” 

The boy turned deadly pale, and lost all child- 
ishness, in what seemed like angry suspicion and 
cunning. 

“‘Why are you so angry then?” he said. “‘Why 
do you care to justify yourself to Mr. Frank? 
Why not take it allas a joke? Because you do 
love him. You know it!” 

“Jerome, silence!” cried Celeste, stamping 
her foot, and unable to say more for the grieved 
swelling of her heart. 

It troubled Jerome to see this, and assuming 
his childish privileges, he, from his high seat, 
threw his arms round her neck, and burst into 
tears as he kissed her cheek, saying, 

“No, no, dear Celeste, you never said a word 
of it all, and you don’t love him. If I thought 
you did, or cared for him more than for me, I 
should hate him, and I don’t—I like him.” 

‘Well, then, get down and let me be,” said 
the forgiving girl, gently, pressing his little dirty 





hand, ‘I forgive you, and you may come up now 
and see me dance, for I hear the music begin- 
ning.” 

Panting with joy the boy scrambled down. 

**Will you allow me the pleasure too?” asked 
Frank. 

Fut all her resentment seemed transferred to 
him, for she gave him a haughty and reluctant 
permission, as if to refuse were making the 
matter of too much consequence. 

They all ascended three flights of stairs, and 
arrived at the dancing-room, where the scholars 
and their friends were assembled, forming a 
not very numerous or fashionable company; for 
Celeste’s mother, the widow of a French officer, 
once highly connected, but now shorn of all re- 
lations by the revolution, was of too gentle and 
timid a spirit to push her way to fashionable 
distinction. Bread, by any independent means 
attained, was her only object. 

After the tedious schooling by madame, Celeste 
concluded the evening by dancing some sylphide 
or fancy dance, in which she seemed scarcely to 
exert herself, but to be gently borne about in the 
most graceful attitudes by the very lightness of 
her dress and nature. 

The boy looked on with parted lips and quickly 
flushing cheek. His suppressed excitement was 
so intense as to seize the looker-on, and hurry 
his feelings to the same pitch. Frank, interested 
in iooking at him, notwithstanding his wish not 
to lose a movement of Celeste’s, saw that half his 
childishness was assumed, that he was capable 
of deeper feelings than he, Frank, had ever sup- 
posed, and that as a lover he loved Celeste as 
a secluded, enthusiastic, concentrative nature 
alone can love. He thought mournfully of the 
certain misery in store for the poor boy. 

When, after his long observation of Jerome’s 
strange face and uncouth movements, he turned 
once more to Celeste, the union of beauty, grace, 
and harmony filled him-with ecstasy. He could 
no longer turn his deeply appreciating gaze from 
her, and she felt its power. She did not apply 
its flattery to herself, but to her art, and it 
encouraged, it filled her with enthusiasm. She 
became a gentle, fervid, impassioned impersons- 
tion of the poet’s dream who dreamed that dance, 
for none but a pure-minded poet in his visions 
of angels could have imagined it. 

For many months after this, Frank never 
missed a dancing evening. His friendliness 
always made him a way wherever he wished to 
go, and he was welcomed by the mother, and not 
frowned upon by the daughter, though Celeste’s 
timidity only increased while his childishness 
vanished. 
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Frank’s half weekly visits produced one sad 
result. Jerome, instead of enjoying the dancing, 
watched Frank keenly, bitterly, savagely. Nor 
was it long before his quick eye found occasion 
to watch Celeste also, for she no longer danced 
for the improvement of the pupils; it was for the 
pleasure she and Mr. Frank took in it, she, in 
the pleasure of music, inspired motion and his 
appreciation, he, in that appreciation. Fre- 
quently Celeste only danced with the children, 
leading them lovingly, pointing her pretty foot 
to show the right position, and with the sweetest 
patience repeating the same reproof a thousand 
times. Though Frank’s heart did not beat so 
wildly as he left the room after such an evening, 
his judgment and his sense of the beautiful were 
not the less gratified. He dreamed on such 
nights of a peaceful, loving home, brightened 
with the grace of tender motherhood. 

Frank had yet two more interesting tableaux 
to witness—but as these much more nearly con- 
cerned himself he was not so cool a spectator. 
He came early one rainy night, and as he stop- 
ped at the door to remove his overshoes, having 
made, as he supposed, noise enough coming up 
stairs to announce his arrival, he heard Celeste 
remonstrating in a low, earnest tone of entreaty, 
then heard her mother reply, 

“T ask him what he come for here. I do, I 
must. Iam yourmother. If he say, ‘nothink,’ 
I say ‘go in time.’ If he say ‘marriage,’ I say 
‘what settlement?’ and if all is right I say, ‘take 
my daughter.’ It is good. I will do it. This 
an every day affair, my daughter.” 

Again a sob, and piteous entreaties, made 
Frank retreat hastily toward the stairs, when 
he met two pupils, who, he knew, would enter 
immediately after removing their wrappings. He 
thought it best to be first, and though it was not 
customary, he knocked before entering. His 
knock was unheard, and when he appeared at 
the door, Celeste, who was kneeling by her 
mother, with her head on her lap, sprang to her 
feet, reeled and fainted. She fell against her 
mother, who supported her while Frank sprang 
to lock the door. Then lifting the light, girlish 
form as he would an infant, he placed her on 
the sofa, and, with his arms still encircling her, 
kneeled beside it, in too much fear and anxiety 
to notice the exquisite beauty of the statue he 
held. 

Her mother was searching for salts, but before 
she arrived Celeste began to murmur painfully, 
While large tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“Do not be troubled, Celeste,” Frank whis- 
pered: then afraid of betraying his knowledge of 
their conversation, he said, ‘‘oh, Celeste, I love 





you, I love you. Why have the words not sprung 
from my lips a thousand times before?” 

More he could not add, for madame advanced 
with her salts, and requested him to move away. 

“‘Let me stay till I hear my fate,” he said. 
‘‘Your daughter’s next word may decide its hap- 
piness, or misery.” 

“Ahem,” began the prudent mother, and 
Celeste turned quickly to hide her face, even 
now unconscious that her pillow was Frank’s 
arm. 

“This is not the way I arrange in usual these 
matters,”’ the lady continued, with stiff dignity, 
‘‘we will first have some words in private. My 
daughter’s word cannot affect you. It is mine. 
Will you have the grace to grant me ten thou- 
sand pardons for begging you will at once leave 
her?” 

Frank gently removed his arm from beneath 
the passive head, and in so doing he could hardly 
refrain from pressing his lips to its curls. Celeste 
was still so ill from fainting that she seemed 
almost unconscious of what was passing. 

**As soon as your daughter is well enough, 
have the goodness to let me say a few words to 
you, madame,” Frank said, and retired to the 
dressing-room, where he detained the pupils till 
they should be summoned, giving as a reason for 
the delay that Ma’m’selle Celeste had fallen, and 
felt ill effects from it. 

Frank knew Celeste must pass through this 
room before she could retire to her chamber, 
which of course she would do as soon as able to 
walk. He therefore waited with intense anxiety 
for her appearance, hoping she would give him 
a reassuring glance, since words were forbidden. 

His hopes did not deceive him, for as she 
entered the room, leaning wearily on her mother’s 
arm, she slowly raised her eyes, and their pure, 
wistful, trusting glance rested gratefully and 
lovingly on Frank, until she had passed him. 

Pulling his hat over his eyes, he strode down 
stairs, that for a short time he might be alone 
with his joy, and that none might share it even 
by suspecting it. Before he had descended many 
steps, however, he heard the dressing-room door 
slam, and as he turned, Jerome flung himself 
down toward him. He caught the boy, who 
clung to him like a monkey, and with a growl of 
hatred, fastened his teeth into Frank’s cheek. 
He relaxed almost immediately into insensibil'tv, 
which soon changed to convulsions. 

Frank hastened with him to a physican, and 
as he watched his slow recovery, it was with an 
aching heart he felt, that, without any fault of 
his own, he was the cause of the boy’s misery. 
He determined that should Jerome survive, he 
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would be to him as a father for the rest of his 
life. 

Jerome’s long, delirious illness, followed by 
temporary derangement, proved the sincerity of 
Frank’s good intentions. He had the boy taken 
to his own hotel, and nursed him devotedly till 
he was so far improved as to allow of his being 
without a physician. 

When this occurred, he engaged board for the 
lad in the family of a clergyman, living in the 
country, whose childless wife made Jerome the 
object of every tender care a warm, motherly 
heart could bestow. He grew fast during his 
illness, and the pure air in which his after life 
was spent, so invigorated his constitution, that, 
freed from his strange disease, he no longer lived 








an isolated being, hopeless of pleasing his fel- 
low creatures. The happiest result of all was, 
that, as his mind was restored, he gradually for- 
got his boyish passion, and looked upon Frank 
and Celeste as his dearest friends. 

The last tableau with which we have to do in 
connexion with Frank is perhaps the most inte- 
resting, ‘though only rendered not common-place 
by the rare beauty of the parties concerned. 
It is a scene at the altar, before which stands a 
venerable priest, while kneeling together under 
his hands extended in blessing, are a happy 
bride and groom. A satisfied mother forming, of 
course, part of the picture, with the little toy- 
maker’s brother and sisters, and Frank’s rela- 
tives helping to fill up the background. 


THE CHILD’S DREAM. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


On, take me upon thy knee, mother, 
And sing unto me again; 

And soothe my heart with the melting tones 
Of that sweet and holy strain; 

For my soul was wrapp’d in a blissful dream, 
When last I was sung to rest; 

When my glowing cheek was press’d in love 
To your own soft, gentle breast. 


Then sing me that holy strain, mother, 
Till you lull me fast asleep; 

And wipe the tears from thy glist’ning eyes, 
And no longer mourn nor weep; 

But sweetly sing, till I sink to rest, 
That puro and that holy strain; 

For the dream I dream’d was so Heavenly 
That I fain would dream again. 


I dream’d that I wander’d, mother dear, 
In a land that was divine; 

Where the crystal streams unceasingly flow’d— 

~ ‘Where suns eternally shine; 

And tongue cannot speak of the golden hues 
Of the rainbow’s glorious dye; 

And the light that broke on my startled night, 
Would dazzle a mortal’s eye. 


I dream’d that I stray’d away, mother, 
In a forest, deep and wide, 

And wept to find in my solitude 
I had neither friends nor guide; 

The shadows of night came darkly down, 
And I loudly wept for thee, 

And strove with despair and energy 
From the wild wood’s depths to flee. 





My heart grew sick, and I knelt and pray’d 
For my Heavenly father’s care, 

When I saw descending from realms above 
A maiden with golden hair; 

She flung her curls from her forehead white, 
And my heart was filled with glee, 

As she spoke in accents of love divine, 
“Come, dearest, go home with me.” 


And she led my steps through a gloomy path, 
Through a dark and dismal way, 
Until at last my wondering eyes 
Beheld an eternal day; 
And the angels smiled on me, mother, 
With a sweet and a holy smile; 
And they gather’d round, wondering at 
The sight of an earth-born child. 


I wander’d amid that throng, mother, 
Free from all sorrow and pain; 

And when I left a promise gave 
I’d be with them soon again; 

For they spoke to me such words of love, 
In that land so fair and bright, 

That I crave for a home with angels pure, 
Within the mansions of light. 


Then take me upon thy knee, mother, 
Let my glowing cheek be press’d 

With the hand of maternal love upon 
Thy pure and thy gentle breast; 

And sing the sweet and the melting tones 
Of that holy strain once more, 

That I may sink to a quiet sleep, 
And dream what I dream’d before. 





SETS OF ORNAMENTAL COVERING. 


BY FANNY SMITH. 


Accorpine to the prevailing fashion of the 
day, drawing-rooms are furnished with berges, 
fauteuils, causeuses, ottomans, voltaires, &c., each 
and all clothed in gorgeous or elaborate pieces 
of worsted work, or brocatelle. Now as the 
brightest coloring will, in a short time, lose its 
lustre, if in daily use, and shutting up rooms for 
show, reserving them for state days only, is not 
only the height of absurdity and vulgarity, but 
calculated to render every home dull and uncom- 
fortable in the extreme, what can be done, but 
to devise some means of protecting what is so 
costly and perishable without rendering the 
“remedy decidedly worse than the evil?” 

Tidies enough have been invented certainly to 
eke out a goodly set of folio volumes, could any 
misguided publisher be induced to print them. 
But unfortunately these public nuisances have 
degenerated into the exact reverse of the name 
fashion has falsely appropriated to them, as may 
be seen by the untidy litter they cause in almost 
every room we chance to enter. 

Well do we remember the unfortunate predica- 
ment in which a most gentlemanly bachelor, 
(verging on an age which his friends deemed 
doubtful, and he strove to forget, as rather 
ominous of single blessedness,) when rising to 
give a chair to a fair, blooming maiden as she 
entered a drawing-room after a long ramble. As 
he did so, evident admiration sparkled in his 
eye, and spoke in the graceful bend with which 
he offered the most cozy seat within his reach. 
Alas! for his hopes in that quarter, if he had 
any, poor, unconscious victim to the prevailing 
mania! A tell-tale mirror presents a picture 
not to be easily forgotten—an enormous tidy, 
befringed and betasseled, had allowed the but- 
tons of his coat to pass through the open stitches 
in the most easy insinuating manner, and, on 
rising he was decorated with an additional gar- 
ment, not unlike those so dreaded by sober- 
minded individuals on the first of April, and 
certainly far from the costume in which a lover 
Would choose to approach his mistress when 
Wishing to make a favorable impression. It was 
too much for those bright merry eyes to with- 
stand; and, in spite of every effort to the 
contrary, peals of merry laughter assailed the 





movement! And no doubt he then and taere 
registered a vow to beware of such enormities 
for the residue of his days. 

“Out of evil comes good sometimes;” and 
with this sad example still vividly before my 
mind’s eye, I have decided to do my best to sub- 
stitute something, at least for the fair patrons 
of “Peterson,” that, whilst it protects what it is 
intended to cover, should neither be unsightly 
nor & positive nuisance. 

First of all, then, I would cast aside all the 
flimsy little cobweb patches and squares that are 
scattered here and there like so many dilapidated 
pocket-handkerchiefs over the sofas and other 
furniture, and set to work to make a set that 
will be suitable in some degree to the general 
appearance of the room, and, above all, be the 
exact size of each article you wish to cover, and 
tacked down neatly upon each cushion or chair 
likely to receive injury by exposure, but on no 
other. 

Having ascertained this, decide on the style 
of the patterns you require, or draw them: for 
yourself (from nature if possible,) if you wish 
to exercise your skill and taste, and not have 
what every lady about you may have had before 
you. The pattern I give with this (see front of 
the number,) will serve as a sample of what I 
mean. 

Suppose that you desire to have something 
fresh and elegant-looking for the coming sum- 
mer, net coverings of any size you choose, and 
trim them all with fringe to match—that is to 
say, with netted borders and a sort of knotted 
fancy edges, if you are skilful enough in netting 
to allow of this; but, if not, a good lesson or 
two, and practice, will enable you to accomplish 
it. Suppose, however, that you have neither 
time nor inclination to devote to what will cer- 
tainly be a work requiring no small degree of 
patience and perseverance, you can go to some 
shop where a large asortment of coarse net (in 
pieces) is always to be met with. Choose the 
most open and even that you can find; cut it 
out in the form required, (allowing an inch or 
so for shrinking,) and trim the whole set round 
with Greek-lace, open imitation ditto, or fringe 
of about three inches wide, as soon as the pat- 
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If you prefer white coverings, darn our ac- 
companying pattern in a softer and coarser kind 
of netting cotton (that for the foundation being 
prettier when made of fine thread, on not too 
small a mesh.) The border must be managed so 
as to suit the size of the cushion exactly, and 
made to advance, recede, or be incteased accord- 
ing to the size required. White coverings of 
this kind are certainly very elegant and chast 
looking; but others less common, and admitting 
of endless variety, can be made in the following 
manner: 

For instance, select three bright and well- 
graduated shades of lilac, and as many of vivid 
green, with one of canary color, of the finest 
Berlin wool. Darn this sprig of lilac, shading 
it so as to give it as rounded a look as possible, 
(flatness in @ bouquet being a decided fault;) 
make the smaller end of the sprig lighter than 
the centre, deepening toward the base, to give 
the branch the effect of shade. Five or six 
shades might be used, if the fair worker wishes 
to render the branch as life-like as possible. 
The leaves and border must be worked with 
green in the same manner; and if the fair artist 
can bear in mind what effect would be produced 
by the rays of light touching the spray, &c., 
from one direction only, (placing a branch or 
wreath of any green opposite her design as a 
guide,) and tint the whole accordingly, she will 
find she can produce works that will rival any 
of those that even the most eminent houses of 
Berlin or Paris can boast—always provided that 
she works with neatness and care, and neither 
twists nor puckers her work, which would entirely 
destroy its beauty, and render it smaller, and 
impossible to tack down smoothly on the object 
it is intended to cover. 

Not supposing it likely you could easily pro- 
cure a set of patterns ready drawn in this style, 
I will just tell you how I would manage were 
I about to work them. First of all, I certainly 








would take care not to have two of the bouquets 
alike (as they would not look nearly so brilliant 
or pretty, besides tiring the worker out with the 
monotony of the undertaking before half com- 
pleted,) although the borders of the entire set 
should be similar, or at least formed of garlands 
of foliage of the same size and hue as those 
already described. 

Sheets of paper, printed purposely for drawing 
netting and crochet patterns on, can be procured. 
Copy a group of crocuses upon it, for example; 
shade one or two of the blossoms in yellow, 
others in white, lilac, or dark purple. This will 
form a very pretty centre for a large chain 
longue or sofa cover. One of small scarlet field- 
poppies, bluets, ears of wheat, or corn flowers, 
would be in good taste. Indeed any kind of 
flower can be copied thus—roses, lilies, fuschias, 
geraniums, dahlias, &c., in endless variety, which, 
if you are not disposed to copy from nature, you 
can take from good tapestry patterns, paintings 
or engravings of flowers (the best of which are 
in botanical works;) and by this means you can 
secure any number of models required. 

Other sets could be made entirely of fruit, of 
birds, or of butterflies. But the three last | 
would not recommend, as they certainly would 
be both tedious and elaborate, while simple 
patterns look equally well, if not better. 

A grey or drab ground for the net-work fringe 
would be more elegant still than the white, and 
keep clean longer. We would strongly advise 
the use of the best Berlin wool only, as well as 
fast-colored cotton; as in washing or cleaning, 
the dies would otherwise run and mix together, 
which would spoil the covers entirely. With 
proper care such a set of ornamental covers 
might be in constant use for several years, 
without requiring either cleaning or washing. 

All these designs can be executed in white 
CROCHET, (or colored, as above described;) but 
the netting is decidedly more novel and elegant. 
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Mareriats.—French muslins, with W. Evans 
and Co’s. Royal Embroidery cotton, No. 24, and 
Moravian, No. 30. 

This section is given the full size, so that the 
design may be traced from it. The edging con- 
sists of an indented scallop, considerably raised 
and covered with graduated overcast stitch. The 
three flowers are also done in raised button- 





hole stitch, the stiletto being used for piercing 
the small eyelet hole in each. The leaf is 
worked in satin stitch, with a veining sewed wed 
a thread down the centre. The stem is done 10 
the same manner. The tendril is simply traced 
and sewed over. The Moravian cotton is 

for tracing and raising the work, the embroidery 
cotton for sewing it over. 





CASAQUE MARIE STUART. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, the third in our series of 
articles, ‘‘ How To Make One’s Dresses,” choosing 
for the subject the Casaque Marie Stuart, the last 
most fashionable affair of the kind brought out 
in Paris, an engraving of which we annex. 


The cape of this beautiful affair is of velvet, 
but it can be omitted when not becoming to the 
figure, which it is not unless the lady is tall and 
thin: and the whole is trimmed round with deep 
black lace, slightly full. Wide fringe (of silk 
cordonnet) is equally pretty, or a casaque of plain 
black velvet, without any trimming whatever, or 
one of cloth, merino, or cashmere, trimmed with 
one row of plain, wide, French silk braid, is in 
decided good taste; but of course the casaque in 
this case (if without the addition of braid lace 
or fringe) must be made a little longer than the 
accompanying pattern, and fitted so as to suit 
the figure of the fair wearer. This casaque, 
which is nothing more than a loose basguine, only 
of a novel shape, is much worn in, as well as out- 
of-doors, and is well suited to those economi- 
cally inclined, as it will enable them to continue 
Wearing dresses, or rather skirts, the bodices 
of which require renovation, or much alteration. 
The cut or fashion of this jacket, moreover, is 
hot only most comfortable, but becoming to the 
figure. 

; It is scarcely necessary to state that the cape 
18 never added to casaques intended for in-door 





wear, and that a plain double-stitched and 
starched collar, of fine Irish cambric, with 
sleeves and cuffs, a la mousquetaire, to match, 
are the most recherche morning costume amongst 
the elegantes of Paris; while the bodice, being 
made of plain merino, as above described, is 
happily within the reach of all—very like the 
costume of the ladies of the moyen age. 

On the next page we give a pattern, measured 
off into inches, so as to enable any lady to cut 
out this beautiful casague for herself, and with- 
out the intervention of a dress-maker. In the 
pattern, the largest piece to the right is the 
front of the casaque (no turnings-in allowed, 
but they must be added by the worker) at D; 
both in this and in No. 2 (the back of the casa- 
que) the stuff is turned over, as there was not 
sufficient space in our sheet to allow of its being 
printed in full. No. 3 is the side piece. No. 4 
the sleeve. No. 5 the pelerine or tippet, the 
slashes or gores of which show that it is taken 
in (in the places indicated) to prevent it from 
flapping loosely over the shoulders. This pre- 
caution causes it to fit like a shoulder-piece; but 
most figures will look better without this addi- 
tion to the casaque. 

The numbers, &c., marked on the sides of the 
pattern indicate the length, those in the centre 
the breadth and proportion of each piece; and 
the duplicate letters the places where they meet 
and are joined together, as in D D on the top of 
the shoulder, C C the side piece, joining the side 
and the front—indicating, wherever duplicate 
letters occur, that the pieces so marked are to 
be joined together. All our Paris patterns are 
figured and lettered according to this rule, so 
that this one explanation will serve forall. Ob- 
serve, also, that the back is folded double the 
centre, the straight way of the thread; the rule 
wherever lines occur perpendicularly, as those 
marked in this pattern. A tape yard measure, 
with inches marked upon it, is indispensible in 
cutting out from these French patterns. Where 
it is difficult to buy such a measure, one can be 
made, in half an hour, out of a piece of tape, 
with the assistance of a foot rule borrowed from 
a carpenter, or the aid of a yard-stick. 

About four yards and a half of silk is sufficient 
to make a casaque of this pattern. Te 
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cashmere, cloth, or coburg are equally suitable 
materials, and some of them actually better 
adapted to the seasons than silk. This casaque 
is especially suitable for spring wear. It may 
be either black, or the same shade as the skirt. 
Some of the Paris dress-makers, influenced by 
the military taste growing out of the war, are 
trimming: these bodices with colored brande- 

















bourgs; (that braided across the chest, and up 
the lower part of the sleeves and basques, gives 
them the appearance of cantiniere uniforms) but 
this is much too fantastic and remarkable a cos- 
tume to be in good taste. Plush, of the same 
color as the velvet, or other material, for the 
bodice, is much worn in Paris. 





ANGLO-JAPANESE WORK. 


BY MES. WARREN. 


Tus elegant and most useful work is very 
easy in its execution, while the means and appli- 
ances for its performance are within the reach 
of every one. The materials are simply yellow 


withered leaves, a little dissolved gum, black 
paint, and copal varnish: while the objects to be 
ornamented may be a box, cupboard, table, &., 
in fact any old furniture that has been rendered 
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unsightly by age or long use. A plain deal box, 
costing about a shilling, may by this process, 
so far as the outside goes, be converted into a 
costly-looking dressing-case. An exquisite chess- 
board may be made, with very little skill, from 
a square piece of deal. Flower-pots, pole- 
screens, folding and hand-screens, may all be 
decorated in this manner, and from untidy-look- 
ing lumber may be converted into articles of 
use, elegance, and beauty, and this at a merely 
nominal expense, ¢aste being the chief requisite 
in the production. All leaves that are small, of 
uneven shape, and serrated at the edges, are 
well adapted for this work. As they are col- 
lected they should be placed between sheets of 
paper, but not close together, then pressed by 
placing a board on the top, with a weight upon 
it, to express any moisture that may be therein, 
and to render them quite flat. Prepare the 
article to be ornamented thus: First rub the 
surface smoothly down with sand-paper; then 
coat it over with black paint, which can be pro- 
cured ready made at any oil-shop; when dry, 
rub it down smoothly with pumice-stone, and 
give two more coats. When these are dry, 





arrange the leaves on the surface in a careless 
manner, but not in groups, unless preferred. 
Butterflies drawn and colored yellow with gam- 
boge, or cut out of prints, and then colored, 
may be stuck at different spaces with advantage, 
but there should be no other color than the 
brown and different tints of yellow in the leaves. 
Gum the wrong side of the leaf, and press it on 
in its appointed place with a hard tuft of wad- 
ding, fastened tightly up in a piece of silk. 
Continue this with the whole of the leaves; and 
when they are all gummed on, dissolve some 
gelatine or isinglass in warm water, and while 
rather warm, brush it well over every portion 
of the work, using the brush entirely one way, 
not forward and back. When dry, give the 
work three coats of the best copal varnish, let- 
ting the article remain a day or two between 
each coat. This process, though elaborate in 
detail, is easily and even quickly done, and will 
well repay any trouble that may be taken, as, 
with a renewed coat of varnish every five or six 
years, it will remain, as long as the wood will 
hold together, as bright in appearance as when 
first finished. 
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Marertats.—Very coarse canvas; opal, am- 
ber, dark-blue, claret, and two shades of green 
9. P. beads. Put on the beads with Messrs. W. 
Evans and Co.’s Boar’s-head Crochet Cotton, 
No, 4. 

For all purposes where beads are likely to be 
Subjected to considerable pressure, it will be 
found better to put them on canvas than to form 





them into a solid mass simply by threading them 
together. The design we now give is well adapted 
to this purpose. The entire ground may be in 
white beads, and these have better effect when 
the border is in a rich, dark color, such as claret, 
than when paler tints are used. The two shades 
of green will form the design in the centre, 
beginning with the darkest for the middle, and 
allowing the other shade to surround it. The 
points may be worked in dark blue, and their 
supports in amber, which will thus intervene 
between the blue and green, and harmonize with 
both. The vase-like pattern in the centre of 
each side, will look well in amber. 

These beads must be put very evenly on the 
canvas, and all that vary considerably from the 
average size must be set aside. Every row must 
be worked completely before proceeding to the 
next. 

A fringe should be added made of beads of all 
the various colors employed in the mat, each loop 
being of one color. 

This design may also be employed for crochet 
or Flanders lace. 














POPPY IN 


CROCHET. 





IMITATION 


Tuts is a way to make pretty ornaments for a 
table or mantel-piece, such as violet baskets, pin 
vases, card plates, and the like, at a very slight 


DRESDEN 





CHINA. 


cost. The materials should consist of a box of 
large size commercial wafers of mixed colors, 
and for a pin vase, like the above design, a white 
china coffee cup, from which the handle has been 
broken; if with a gilt edge or gilt flower on the 
inside, it will be still prettier. The wafers, if 
rightly used, will in a few hours assume the 
appearance of china. For a violet basket, or 
card plate, a saucer should be used, with a 
handle of ribbon wire placed across the top; 
the wire covered with white paper, so that the 
wafers will adhere to it. Directions.—Moisten 
a green wafer with the lips, and with a sharp 
scissors cut out a leaf as in No. 1, marking the 
veins with a pin; while wet, place it according 
to design on the cup. For cistus flowers cut five 
petals, same as No. 2, only one petal from each 
wafer, bend them slightly in your hand, and, 
while moist, fit ‘as in design till the five which 
form the flowers are on. For instance, cut a 
slip of wafer as No. 3, roll it up, fitting it to the 
heart of the flower with the point of the scissors. 
The flowers should vary in color; the most suit- 
able are blue, pink, purple, and orange. 





BAND FOR THE EDGE OF A CHAIR. 


Tue band we give is intended to go round the 
edge of the chair, so as to keep the cover in its 


place. The front and sides are to be worked on 
the respective parts, in one line, and the back 
separately ; then, if a piece has been allowed at 


each end of the side parts, sufficiently long to 
button to that at the back, going round the poles 
of the latter, the cover will be always in its 
place, and at the same time can readily be 
removed to be washed. 





POPPY IN 


BY MBS. 


MarTeERIALs.—Deep scarlet wool, as nearly as 
possible the color of the poppy; and some fine 
white cannetille, and black floss silk, with a mesh 
three-quarters of an inch wide. 

Split the wool in half to make the petals 
lighter. Make 7 chain. Take a finger-length 


CROCHET. 


PULLAN. 


of wire, and work over it on the chain 1 Sde, 2 

De, in each of the next 8 stitches, 3 De in the 
next, 8 in the next. On the other side of the 
chain, still holding in the wire, do 4 De in the 
same stitch as you have just made 3, 8 De in the 
next, 2 De in each of the next three, 1 Sde in 
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the next, 8 Sc to take the wool above the first 
Bde. 

Work now all round this petal, inserting the 
hook always under both sides of the chain, 
holding in the wire. 

1 Sde on Sde, 1 De on the same, 1 De on each 
of the next 7, 2 De on each of the next 11, 1 De 
on each of the next 7,.1 De and Sdc on the next. 
Make a slip-stitch, and fasten off. 

Four of these petals are required for each 
flower. 

For tHe STtamENsS.—With the floss silk make 
a chain one and a half inches long; then thread 





a needle with half a yard of the silk, left at tho 
end of the chain, and work on it, over the mesh, 
taking the stitches as closely together as possible. 
Withdraw the mesh, cut the fringe, and roll it 
as tightly round as possible, so that the chain 
part shall be a very small ball, give this a stitch 
to secure it. Take a bit of fine wire, 2 fingers 
long, slip it through the chain, and bend it in 
the form of a hair-pin. Cover a very small bit 
of it, at the top, with green wool, then arrange 
the petals round, and fasten them to the stem by 
winding the wool very closely all round to the 
end of the wire. 
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CHEMISETTE. 
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A new and elegant pattern for a chemisette, 
which any fair reader can make for herself. 
The foundation may be either net or very clear 
muslin. Up each side there are two or three folds 
ortucks. The front is ornamented with a trim- 


ming of lace set on in festoons. The collar con- 
sists of a fall of lace narrowing toward the front, 
where it is fastened by a bow and flowing ends 
of green ribbon. Two bows and ends of the 
same ribbon fasten the front of the chemisette. 
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CORNER FOR HANDKERCHIEF. 


Marerrats.—French working cotton, No. 120. 
Work in button-hole stitch and satin stitch. The 


names for marking are to be worked in the same 
way. 





WINTER. 


Tae streams are sealed, and on the earth 
A snowy veil is spread, 

The flowers that had their Summer birth 
Are odorless and dead ; 

Time gave his russet to the turf, 

And crushed them in his tread. 


Gone are the flowers of the year 
As smiles that had their flow, 
When whisperings of hope are near 
The heart no change can now; 
Time is a noble hand to rear, 
And then to overthrow. 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tennyson’s Last Porm.—Some of these days we 
shall begin a series of articles, embalming monthly 
or quarterly, the fugitive poetry of merit, which ap- 
pears in British and American newspapers. There 
are a dozen or two of such poems every few weeks, 
entirely too good to be lost, and which every reader 
of taste would be glad to see preserved in “Peter- 
son,” even if they had been already seen. The ter- 
rible war now going on, in Europe, has given rise to 
many such poems. One very touching one is enti- 
tled “Peace and War.” Another is “The Battle of 
the Alma.” These we select out of half a score of 
others. But the best, beyond all doubt, is that of 
Tennyson, the poet laureate, written on that awful 
cavalry charge at Balakava, in which six hundred 
troopers, under a blundering order, rode forward to 
almost certain death, there being batteries in front 
and on each side of them. Of these six hundred 
only two hundred survived! In all history, there is 
no record of a braver deed on the part of the cavalry, 
or of more murderous bit of folly on the part of the 
commanding general. Tennyson, in the following 
poem, has proved that he can write in the bold, 
Homeric strain, demanded by such a theme, quite 
as well as in what has hitherto been considered his 
peculiar vein. No similar lyric in the language sur- 
passes this. Campbell’s “Battle of the Baltic” seems 
artificial beside its stern and terrible grandeur. 


Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward, 

Ali in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred, 


Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred, 

For up came an order which 
Some one had blundered. 

“ Forward, tha Light Brigade! 
Take the guns,” Nolan said: 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 


“Forward, the Light Brigade!” 
No man was there dismayed, 
Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered: 
Theirs .0t to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die, 
Into the valley of Death, 
Rode the six hundred. 


Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered; 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
2 





TABLE. 


Into the jaws of Death, 
Into the mouth of hell 
Rode the six hundred. 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed all at once in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered: 
Plunged in the battery smoke, 
With many a desperate stroke 
The Russian line they broke; 
Then they rode back, but not, 

Not the six hundred. 


Cannor to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon behind them 
Volleyed and thundered: 
Stormed at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
Those that had fought so well 
Came fram the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of hell, 
All that was left of them, 
Left of six hundred. 


When can their glory fade? 
Oh, the wild charge they made! 
- All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 
Noble six hundred! 


Our Oriemnat Stories.—Tue Fesruary Nvy- 
BER.—The enthusiasm with which our February 
number was hailed, as well by subscribers as by the 
newspaper press, is a gratifying proof that we have 
succeeded completely in our effort to place this 
Magazine ahead of competition, especially in the 
character and interest of its literature. It is now 
everywhere conceded that the stories in “ Peterson” 
are the best publishtd. Says the Skaneateles (N. 
Y.) Democrat:—*“The original tales of this Maga- 
zine are undoubtedly the best published in the 
United States: for instance the story, which we 
published in the Democrat some weeks since, entitled 
‘Ada Lester’s Season in New York.’” Says the 
Beverly (Mass.) Gazette:—“It is now certainly one 
of the best Ladies’ Books in the world. Its original 
tales are of the best published.” The Democratic 
(Ohio) Mirror remarks:—“As we have said before, 
the literature in this Magazine is superior in inte- 
rest to that in any similar work, and it has ever 
ranked No. 1 in the fineness of its engravings.” The 
almost unanimous verdict is that the February num- 
ber was even more elegant than the January one. 
Says the Democratic (N. C.) Pioneer:—“The num- 
ber for February has been received. It is superb, 
even surpassing in the quality of its reading matter 
and the exquisiteness of its engravings and fashion 
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plates, any previous issue of this valuable publica- 
tion.” Says the Sussex (Del.) News:—“ Peterson’s 
Magazine for February, we think, is the best yet.” 
Says the Chenango (N. Y.) News:—“It is an im- 
provement on the January number.” Says the 
Huntington (Pa.) Journal:—“The fine mezzotint, 
‘Joan of Are,’ is alone worth the subscription price.” 
Says the Washington County Organ:—“ Peterson 
justly has the credit of being the cheapest and best 
work of the kind published.” This sentiment is 
universal indeed. The Clarion (Pa.) Register only 
echoes the general voice, when it says :—-“‘ Peterson 
is the cheapest and best Magazine in America.” 
The thousands of new subscribers we receive every 
month is a still more decisive proof, however, if one 
was required. 

Guirt-LorrEeRtIEs, &c.—We again notify the public 
that we have no connection with gift-lotteries. Where 
the projectors of such affairs offer “Peterson” as a 
premium, they do it without our authority, nay! 
against our wishes. From principle we are opposed 
to all lottery schemes. They have about them too 
many of the elements of gambling, and frequently 
tempt young and inexperienced persons to more 
hazardous ventures. Always subscribe to some re- 
sponsible agent, or remit direct to us, C. J. Peterson, 
No. 102 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, at our risk. 


Postage oN Peterson.—The postage on this 
Magazine is a cent and a half a number, paid three 
months in advance, at the office where the Magazine 
is received. It is a mistake to send money to Phila- 
delphia, to have the postage pre-paid here. The 
subseriber must pay postage at his own office, and 
pay it quarterly in advance, or the postage will be 
three cents a number instead of one cent and a half. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Initiale, A Story of Modern Life. 1 vol. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson—This is one of those 
novels which will continue to be read, like thése of 
Seott and other great masters of fiction, long after 
the generation which saw it first has mouldered in 
the dust, The scene is laid in Germany. The fair 
suthor is a daughter of the celebrated Lord Erskine, 
formerly Lord High Chancellor of England. Edu- 
cated in Great Britain, but since her marriage to a 
German nobleman living on the continent, she de- 
Laser life in Germany with rare fidelity, though 
without falling into that mawkish sentimentalism 
Which is the fault of native-born novelists. In the 
whole realm of modern fiction there is not a more 
lovely creation than Hildegarde, the heroine. Her 
conduct, under the most trying circumstances, is 
tver noble; but ever natural also to her character. 
The charm of this novel, indeed, is that while it has 
nothing forced or exaggerated about it, it is never- 
theless full of romance. Everything happens as 





it ought to happen, yet the incidents are never 
strained, nor the actors made to belie their natures. 
To read “The Initials” is to call back the days of 
one’s youth, when the future was rosy with hope, 
and when all things were fresh and beautiful. But 
the work, as we have already hinted, has a merit 
beyond this. As a picture of social life in Germany 
it is eminently instructive. It has already run 
through several editions in England, and is destined, 
we predict, to have an unparalleled sale here. We 
know no fiction, in fact, which we would sooner 
recommend, for while it will fascinate all who read 
merely for amusement, it will delight as well as im- 
prove those who seek for instruction even in a novel. 
The publisher issues it in very handsome style, two 
volumes in paper one dollar, or bound in cloth for 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. 


Cornell's Primary Geography. Forming Part First 
of a systematic series of School Geographies. By 8. 
S. Cornell. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
This is a small quarto of one hundred pages, con- 
taining numerous colored maps as well as other illus- 
trations. The publishers and author claim for it 
several original and distinctive features. 1st. Only 
those branches of Geographical Science that admit 
of being brought fully within the comprehension of 
the youthful beginner, have been introduced into the 
present number of the series. 2nd. At the same time 
that the memory is called into exercise, the under- 
standing is enlightened by copious and appropriate 
illustrations. 3rd. The youthful student is put in 
possession of a simple and easy method of memoriz- 
ing the contents of a map, by means of a carefully 
systematized set of questions. 4th. The work is so 
arranged, and the science so imparted, that teachers, 
parents, trustees, and others, may satisfactorily ascer- 
tain, at any stage of the pupil’s advancement, what 
he knows of the science. 5th. The system pursued 
throughout the entire series, is calculated to save, at 
least one-half the time heretofore required for the 
purpose, and at the same time, secure to the student 
greater and permanent results. We may add that the 
mechanical execution of the work is equal, if not 
superior to that of any school book we ever saw; and 
vastly ahead of what was considered the ne plus ultra 
in our academic days. We call the attention of 
teachers and parents to this new system. 

The Forest Exiles. By Captain Mayne Read. 1 
vol. Boston: Ticknor & Fieldes.—A handsome book 
for young folk, with twelve illustrations, written by 
a former contributor to “Peterson.” The story is 
that of a Peruvian Family, who, amid the wilds of 
the Amazon, encounter all sorts of perils. Next to 
Robinson Crucoe it is one of the most fascinating 
books for young people in the language. 

The Bible Prayer Book. By W. N. Everts. Chi- 
cago: S. C. Griggs & Co.—New York: Ivison & 
Phinney.—A very useful manual for family worship, 
or for the use of laymen on various private and public 
occasions. It is handsomely printed and neatly 
bound. 
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The Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. With a 
Biographical Sketch. Edited by Epes Sargent. 1 
vol. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson.—Ever since the death of Hood a care- 
fully prepared edition of his poetical works has been 
a desideratum in literature. At last the book is 
before us, and in all respects it is worthy of the sub- 
ject. A more capable editor than Mr. Sargent could 
not have been procured. High as we held Huod’s 
genius, we never fully realized it until now. His 
union of pathos and humor, his ideality, his mastery 
over rythm, and his love of humankind, all shine 
forth in this volume, under the skill of the editor, 
as rays when collected into a focus by a lens. The 
biography is exact, minute and discriminating. On 
their part the publishers have left nothing undone 
to make the volume acceptable to the public. The 
type is new, the paper white, and the binding taste- 
ful. A portrait of Hood adorns the volume. 


The Poetical Works of Collins, Gray and Gold- 
smith. Edited by Epes Sargent. 1 vol. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson.— 
What we have said of the editing of Hood, we repeat 
in reference to thts volume. The poems are care- 
fully annotated from the most reliable texts, the 
original notes are all preserved, and through the 
industry of the editor much new and valuable in- 
formation has been amassed. Among the works of 
Goldsmith, we find a translation of Vida’s “Game 
of Chess,” which we agree with Mr. Sargent, bears 
the strongest marks of poor Noll’s hand. Collins, 
Gray and Goldsmith’s poems should be in the pos- 
session of every person of taste, and this is unques- 
tionably the best edition that can be had. The 
volume is printed and bound to match that of Hood, 
and contains portraits of the three poets. 


Chemical Atlas; or, The Chemistry of Familiar 
Objects, By E. L. Youmans. 1 vol. New York: 
Appleton & Co.—A large and handsome quarto of 
more than a hundred pages, in which the general 
principles of chemistry are exhibited, by means of a 
series of beautifully colored diagrams, accompanied 
by explanatory essays, which embrace the latest 
views of the subjects illustrated. It is, in fact, a 
short cut, so to speak, to the science. For those who 
wish to acquire rapidly the rudiments of chemistry, 
or who desire only a general notion of the science, 
the work is invaluable. It ought to be in all schools 
where chemistry is taught. Numerous colored plates 
illustrate the text. 


The Pioneer’s Daughter. By Emerson Bennet. 1 
vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—Since the death of 
Cooper; Mr. Bennet has no rival as a delineator of 
Indian life, under the guise of fiction. The present 
novel is founded on incidents occurring directly after 
the defeat of St. Clair, and the scene is located in 
the Miami Valley, with which so many of our readers 
are familiar. It is a stirring book, that makes the 
blood leap, that often suspends the breath, and that 
not unfrequently brings tears to the eyes. 








Amabel. By Mary Elizabeth Wormeley. 1 voi, 
New York: Bunce & Brothers.—This is a powerfully 
interesting novel, reminding us in some points of 
“Heart’s-Ease,” which we praised so much lately, 
though in others it rises to more intense interest 
than even that admirable fiction. It is difficult, in. 
deed, to lay down “Amabel,” after having taken it 
up, until it is entirely finished. There is a descrip- 
tion of a fever-ship, which is one of the most thrilling 
bits of writing we are acquainted with. Bunce & 
Brothers publish the book in capital style, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


Mysteries of the Count of Queen Anne. By W. H. 
Ainsworth, 1vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This 
is a spirited historical novel, brisk with incident, 
and full of well-drawn characters. Bolingbroke, 
Harley, Marlborough, the wife of the great general, 
Queen Anne, and other celebrated personages figure 
in its pages. 

First Thoughts; or, Beginning to Think. 1 vol. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A capital book, just 
what its name implies, because admirably adapted 
to teach children how to think. Every mother should 
have it. 





MENTAL RECREATIONS. 

To FIND THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWO NUMBERS, 
THE GREATEST OF WHICH IS UNKNOWN.—Take a3 
many nines as there are figures in the smallest num- 
ber, and substract that sum from the number of nines. 
Let another person add the difference to tne largest 
number, and taking away the first figure of the 
amount add it to the last figure, and that sum will 
be the difference of the two numbers. 

For example: John, who is 22, tells Thomas, who 
is older, that he can discover the difference of their 
ages; he therefore privately deducts 22 from 99 (his 
age consisting of two figures, he of course takes two 
nines) the difference, which is 77, he tells Thomas to 
add to his age, and to take away the first figure from 
the amount, and add it to the last figure, and that 
will be the difference of their ages: thus, 

The difference between John’s age and 90 is 17 

To which Thomas adding his age, 35 


The sum is, 112 
Then by taking away the first figure 1, and 
adding it to the figure 2, the sum is 1 
Which add to John’s age 


Gives the age of Thomas, 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 

A Good Plain Cake for Children.—Take as much 
baker’s dough as will make a quartern loaf, work 
into this a half pound of butter, ditto of brow? 
sugar, and a handful of carraway seeds; wheD well 
worked together, put it into pieces the size of an 
apple, and then work together again. This must be 
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done three times, or the cake will be heavy when 
baked. Less quantity of butter and sugar may be 
used. Rich Cake.—-Equal weights of flour, sugar, 
sultana raisins, eggs, currants, and brown sugar, 
seasoned with candied fruit, mixed with milk, and 
baked in a quick oven. 

A Good Hair Wash.—If the hair be soft and very 
fine, clean it with a brush dipped slightly in spirits 
of hartshorn, or melt a little white soap, cut in small 
pieces, in spirits of wine, by means of heat, in the 
proportion of half a pound of soap to three-quarters 
of a pint of spirits of wine and two ounces of potash. 
Carefully stir while melting. Let it settle; when 
cold, pour off the liquor clear, adding a little per- 
fume. This will prove a cleansing hair-wash. 

To Dye Eggs.—Cochineal, rose pink—pink; log- 
wood chips—red; indigo—blue; saffron—yellow. 
Before putting the eggs in the boiling water, write 
a name with the end of a candle, (or make any other 
design) and it will remain white, the other parts 
colored. Very pretty colors are given to eggs by 
tying them in tartan and other prints that are not 
dyed in fast colors. 

Toffie—Boil together a pound of ‘sugar and five 
ounces of butter for twenty minutes; then stir in two 
ounces of almonds blanched, divided, and thoroughly 
dried before the fire. Let the toffie boil after they 
are added till it crackles when dropped into cold 
water, and snaps between the teeth without sticking. 
The butter should be quite melted before the sugar 
is put in. 

Toasted Cheese.—Cut the cheese into slices of 
moderate thickness, and put them in a tinned sauce- 
pan, with a little butter and cream; simmer very 
gently until quite dissolved; then remove it from 
the fire, allow it to cool a little, and add some well- 
beaten yolk of egg; make it into a shape, and brown 
it before the fire. 

Almond Paste for the Hands.—Blanched almonds, 
four ounces; white of one egg; spirit of wine, and 
Tose-water, enough to make a paste. Beat the 
almonds to a smooth paste in the mortar, then add 
the white of egg, and rose-water, mixed with half 
its weight of spirit of wine, to give the proper con- 
sistence. 

To Renovate Black Cloth.—Boil half a pound of 
logwood and a little copperas chips in three pints of 
water until reduced to a quart; when cold, strain, 
and add a wine-glassful of gin, and half that quan- 
tity of spirits of wine; mix well. Apply to the cloth 
with a nail-brush, and when dry, brush with a soft 
brush. 

To Dye Brown.—A decoction of oak bark dyes 
Wool or silk a fast brown of various shades, according 
to the quantity employed. If the cloth be first passed 
through a wash of alum-water the color will be 
brightened. An infusion: of walnut-peels also answer 
well. The older the liquor the better. 

A Preventive of Sore Throat.—A small piece of 
Ritre, dissolved slowly in the mouth, frequently 
stops sore throat at the commencement of the 
malady, 





Egg Flip.—Beat up in a three-pint jug four new- 
laid eggs, omitting two of the whites; add six large 
lumps of sugar and rub these well in the eggs; pour 
in boiling water about half a pint at a time; and 
when the jug is nearly full, add two tumblers of 
brandy and one of rum. 

To Clean Squirrel Cuffs or Victorinee.—Rub a 
little flour well into the fur, against the grain, until 
clean; then shake it out; then take some fresh flour, 
and proceed as before. Ermine may be cleaned in 
the same way, but it takes a longer time. 

To Renovate Silk.—Sponge the silk with cold 
strong black tea, on the right side, and iron it on’ 
the wrong. Some use coffee, but tea is preferable. 

Parisian Freckle Water.—This cosmetic is made 
by dissolving an ounce of alum in an ounce of lemon 
juice, and a pint of rose-water. 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fie. 1—A Waxing Dress or APPLE GREEN 
SILK, trimmed with two deep flounces, each of which 
is ornamented with a wide velvet trimming. Cloak 
of brown velvet, with sleeves. The shoulder piece or 
yoke is quite low and rounded behind, giving a most 
graceful appearance to the whole garment. The 
sleeve is formed by the fulness and peculiar cut of 
the cape. The bottom of the cloak is set on like a 
flounce, and is ornamented, as well as yoke and 
sleeves with a rich deep fringe with a guipure head- 
ing. Above the top of this fringe is a row of mara- 
bout feathers of the color of the cloak. Bonnet of 
white satin, trimmed with bows on the outside, and 
inside with very small flowers, blonde ruches, and a 
bow of ribbon, near the top a little to one side. 

Fig. 1.—A Carriace Dress or VIOLET COLORED 
Sirx.—This dress we give as a specimen of one 
of the many elaborate designs so fashionable this 
year. It is composed of two skirts, the under one 
of which is plain, with the exception of a narrow 
ribbon trimming around the bottom. The upper skirt 
is very rich in design. The lower edge of it is bor- 
dered by palm-leaves, wrought in the materials, and 
edged with a feather trimming and black lace. A 
second and narrow row of palm-leaves ornament 
the skirt higher up, and is headed by a roleaux of 
feathers. In some dresses the palm borders are 
wrought in a variety of colors. The basque of this 
dress is of an entirely new style. It is closed entirely 
in front, and has double braces of black lace, ex- 
tending to the waist behind. The skirt of this bas- 
quine is cut in six large scallops, and that, as well as 
the double sleeves which correspond, are trimmed 
with black lace and buttons. The sleeves have two 
puffs at the top. A basquine made of black velvet, 
in this style, and trimmed with jet buttons, is very 
handsome. Very large collar and wide under-sleeves 
of French work. Bonnet of white silk, and crimson 
crape shawl. 

Fig. 11.—Tae Cami.va is of a scarf shape, fitting 
to the shoulder with a deep flounce plaited on the 
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mantle, which is of black silk, with an application 
of grapes and foliage, running up the plaits of the 
flounce in the form of a pyramid, and terminating 
in wide fronts. It is pretty and simple in design, 
and is sure to be a favorite with our Southern and 
Western ladies. 

Fig. 1v.—Evenixe Costumz.—Dress of pink silk, 
the make of which presents some novelty. Over the 
corsage there is a berthe formed of a broad pink 
sarsenet ribbon, striped with satin, This ribbon is 
crossed on the bosom, and flows in long ends over 
each side of the skirt. These ends, as well as the 
‘ berthe, are edged round with black lace, above which 
there is a row of white blonde. Chemisette of Mech- 
lin lace. Sevigne and bracelet of enamel and gold. 
The front hair is disposed in waved bandeaux; and 
bouquets of small pink roses are intertwined with 
the plaits of the back hair. 

Fig. v. Frencu Hasirt Surrt, suitable for mourn- 
ing, or a plain style of dress. The collar has a hem 
about half an inch wide, stitched all round. Above 
this are eight, ten, or even twelve minute tucks, run 
with exquisite neatness. The front of the habit- 
shirt corresponds, being made with one wide tuck and 
the same number of narrow ones as are in the collar, 
alternately run from the throat to the waist. A piece 
of muslin goes down the front, with a broad hem at 
each edge, a few narrow ones close to them, and a 
row of ornamental buttons down the front. Sleeves 
can be made to correspond with the collar and habit- 
shirt, by tucking a couple of frills about four inches 
in width in the same way. 

Fie. v.—Tae Dvucuess Sierve, made of net, 
with a double frill of lace, put on bands, through 
which pretty colored ribbon should be run, having 
bows on the outside of the arm. 

Fie. vi.—A Sterve or Crear Most, with a 
Vandyke cuff at the wrist, done in French work. 

Fie. vir.—A New Srrzz Cap, made of plain 
silk tulle, and trimmed with pointed French blonde. 
The trimming is of plain ribbon (moderately wide, 
some inch and a half or so) of light green color, 
shaded at the edges with a darker edge of the same 
color. But should this tint not suit the complexion 
of the person who is to wear it, plain cherry-colored 
(of the above width or narrower) mixed in exact pro- 
portion with black velvet of the same size, is very 
stylish and most becoming to those neither too pale 
nor too florid. Rose-color, blue, or green, done in 
the same way with black velvet, would be equally 
pretty; while lilac is well suited to a fair complexion. 
The little wreath of loops across are made of nar- 
rower ribbon, and velvet to match; but one of flowers 
might be substituted, if required, for full dress. 
Blonde lappet strings may be worn or not, according 
to the age and taste of the wearer. 

GeneraAL Remarxs.—As yet no decided change 
has taken place in the style of making dresses. 
Basques of black silk or velvet are very much worn 
with colored skirts. Some are richly trimmed with 
jet, or have the basque and sleeves edged with deep 
fringe, intermingled with bugles. Black lace, how- 





ever, seems to be the favorite trimming. (no 
of the prettiest dresses in this style consists of a 
skirt of dark-green silk, shaded with black. The 
skirt is trimmed with flounces edged with ribbon, 
having a rich pattern in black velvet woven upon a 
ground of green silk. The corsage of black velvet 
has a basque. Bows of the same ribbon as that em- 
ployed to trim the flounces ornament the front of the 
corsage, and loop up the ends of the sleeves. 

JACKETS OR Basques of a very light and fanciful 
description are frequently worn in evening dress, 
They are usually made of a mixture of black lace 
and velvet, or of black lace and ribbon of various 
colors, as violet, pink, or groseille. 

We have seen a very elegant jacket composed 
entirely of bands of velvet, separated by rows of 
violet-colored ribbon. The ribbon was edged at 
each side with narrow black lace, and drawn so as 
to form a narrow puffing between each band of 
velvet. The basque and sleeves were edged with 
three rows of narrow lace, drawn in fulness. This 
jacket-corsage was worn with a jupe of violet. 
colored taffety, with three flounces. At the bottom 
of each flounce there were two rows of narrow black 
velvet, edged at each side with narrow black lace, 
This very elegant dress was worn with a small round 
cap of black lace, encircled by a wreath of pansies 
made of violet-colored velvet. Two barbs, or lap- 
pets of black lace, flowed loosely over the shoulders. 

A few light colored silks and de Jains have ap- 
peared on the counters of our fashionable dry-goods 
stores, but the cold weather disinclines one to think 
of anything but dark, warm dresses and comfortable 
cloaks. 

Next month, however, we hope to be able to give 
our readers all the newest styles. 

Bonrnets.—A change, which may be regarded as 
an improvement, is being gradually effected in the 
shape of bonnets. They are now worn more for- 
ward and less open round the face, the crown slopes 
less backward, and the ends of the front meet under 
the chin. The material with which the frame is 
covered, whether silk or satin, is usually put on quite 
plain, and upon it silk and lace are disposed in a 
variety of tasteful ways. Bonnets composed wholly 
of silk are usually trimmed with bands of the same, 
or with bands of satin, each band being edged with 
narrow lace. Round the front of the bonnet there 
may be a fall of rather broad lace, turned back, or 
small lace veil may be worn, descending sufficiently 
low to cover the upper part of the face. 

THE PRETTIEST NOVELTIES we have remarked in 
trinkets are bracelets, consisting of rather a broad 
band of velvet, upon which are fixed, at intervals, 
three stars in diamonds or other jewels. These 
bracelets are fastened on the outside of the arm by 
two loops and ends, terminated by fringe sprigged 
with small diamonds. Other bracelets of black 
velvet are enriched by a pattern in the grecque style, 
composed of diamonds. The fastening in thes 
bracelets is covered by the pattern, so as not to be 
perceptible. 
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HEART’S-EASE CHEMISETTE. 
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SPRING HEAD-DRESS. 
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